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MOVEMENT 


AGAINST THE 


MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 


CONFERENCE AT CROSBY HALL. 


The Conference announced to be held on this subject 
commenced its sittings at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate- 
street, on Tuesday morning, the 13th inst. At ten 
o’clock a considerable number of Delegates had assem- 
bled, and they continued to arrive throughout the 
day, until every part of the hall was crowded. On the 
platform we observed Dr. R. W. Hamilton, Dr. Godwin, 
Dr. Vaughan, Dr. T. Price, Dr. Jenkyn, Dr. Massie, 
Dr. Légge, and Messrs. J. H. Hinton, J. A. James 
(Birmingham), C. Stovel, S. T. Porter (Darwen), 
J. W. Richardson, R. Ainslie, ministers, &c. &c. ; 


G. W. Alexander, J. Sturge, Edward Miall, Edward 
Baines, jun., Esqrs., &c. &c. 


Mr. J. H. Hinton, Baptist minister, having of- 
fered up prayer, took the chair pro tem. and said: 
Brethren and friends, not to assume a position of dis- 
tinction, but to fulfil a duty imposed upon me by the 
Central Committee, have I placed myself before you. 
My cuty, in brief, is to explain to you the circumstances 
under which you have been called together, and the ob- 
ject now presented to you. The body by whom you 
have been convened is the Central Committee for pro- 
moting Opposition to the measure respecting education, 
developed in the Minutes of Council on Education of Au- 
gust and December last, and now before the public. That 
Central Committee was formed at a meeting called by 

ublic advertisement, in the City of London, and 
is representative inasmuch as it contains members 
of many religious communities. Having carried 
out a strenuous opposition in conjunction with 
many friends of similar sentiments in many parts of the 
country without apparent effect, till Lord John Russell 
announced that on the 19th of April he should bring 
forward the Educational Scheme, they availed them- 
selves readily of the suggestion that reached them from 
various parts of the country, to call a General Confer- 
ence. They have complied, and if they have assumed 
too much, they ask at your hands at least an act of in- 
demnity. The object in view is to give the fullest pos- 
sible expression and the treesc possible expression of 
opinion in relation to the measures of Government, and 
to resolve upon any practical course that may seem good 
to you in this matter, and carry it out. There is but 
one point in which the Central Committee have ven- 
tured to anticipate your decision, that one relates to the 
great public meeting they have convened for Thursda 
next. They thought it certain that you would wah 
that such a meeting should be convened in connexion 
with the Conference, but it was necessary it should be 
convened, if at all, before your arrival. All the arrange- 
ments of that meeting are at your discretion, the fact 
only of the meeting having been resolved upon. Having 
made that statement, my duty is discharged, and it lies 
with you now to elect a Chairman for the Conference. 
When that part of the daty sha'l have been complied 
wich, I shall vacate the chair for the gentlemen on 
whom your vote may fall. 

Dr. VauGHAN moved that the nomination of a Chair- 
— be referred to a Committee to be appointed forth- 
With. 

The motion having been seconded, Dr. Vaughan, 
Alderman Kershaw, Mr. Sturge, Dr. Godwin, and Dr. 
T. Price were then nominated. 

Mr. J. H. Hinton stated that an application had been 
made to Lord John Russell to inquire whether he would 
de prepared to receive a deputation on the 14th inst., 
and to which his lordship's reply had been received. 
The following are the letters written by the respective 
parties :— 

King’s Head, Poultry, April 9, 1847. 

My Lorp,—I am instructed by the Central Committee 
appointed to oppose the Minutes of the Committee of 
Councit on Education, of August and December, 1846, to 
inform your lordship that, in compliance with suggestions 
from many quarters, they have taken measures for con- 
vening in 

e measure that those Minutes involve. 

The Central Committee, deeming it probable that the 
contemplated Conference will be disposed to solicit the 

Onour of an interview with your lordship, have directed 
me to communicate their impression to your lordship, and, 
Out of regard to your lordship’s convenience, to inquire 
whether your lordship’s numerous engagements will leave 
the members of the Conference any room to hope that your 
lordship will be able to receive a deputation of their number 
at any hour on the lach instant. | 

u making this request, I am instructed to assure your 
lordship that the Central Committee have no other object 
view than to study your convenience by anticipating a 


ndon a general conference of the opponents of 


. 


0 


request which might be made on the part of the Confer- 
ence itself, at so late a period as to be inconvenient. 


I am, my lord, with great respect, your lordship's obedi- 
ent humble servant, J. M. Hare. 


Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 


Dotoning- street, 10th April, 1847. 

Sin, —I am desired by Lord John Russell to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th inst. 

In reply, I have to acquaint you that his lordship has 
already received several deputations on the same subject, 
and being now so fully occupied by the great press of public 
business, will be unable to name a time for an interview 
with the members of the Conference. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. M. Hare, Esq. R. W. Grey. 


Dr. Lecox (Leicester) congratulated the meeting 
upon the reply. He had, in conjunction with 
some of his friends in Leicestershire, made a similar 
application, and had received a similar answer. He 
rer that his lordship had heard of the meadows 
of Leicestershire, and was afraid that the deputations 


would come down upon him like the bulls of Bashan 
[laughter]. 


Dr. VauGHAN then announced that the election of the 
Committee had fallen on Mr. Alderman Kershaw, of 
Manchester. ‘The worthy Alderman was then pro- 


posed to the meeting, and the resolution unanimously 
adopted. 


Mr. J. H. Hrnron then laid before the Chairman a 
programme of the suggested proceedings of the meet- 
ing, wishing it to be understood that it was entirely 
open to the Conference as to whether or not it would 
adopt it. 

Mr. AtperMAN Kersuaw having taken the chair, 
then rose and said: I confess 1 am taken greatly by sur- 
prise by the appointment you have made of your Chair- 
man, and I feel most deeply that I shall have to throw 
myself upon your kind indulgence. I have not been 
much accustomed to preside over large meetings of this 

ind, but 1 do assure you that I bring to this meeting 
in which you are assembled a most anxious desire that 
our discussions should be such as shall convince the 
Government and the country that we are in earnest in 
the assertion of our sentiments, and that we feel most 
deeply the position in which the Minutes of Council 
will place us as a body. I will not, however, detain 
you with any further observations, but proceed at once 
to the business of the day, as I feel confident that the 
time will be better occupied by — to the observa- 
tions of other gentlemen who will address you than 
by any that I can make. 

J. M. Hare, Esq., then read the programme of the 
suggested proceedings for the day. 

Mr. Banritt, (of Grantham), minister, then moved 
the appointment of the following gentlemen to con- 
stitute a Business Committee :—G. W. Alexander, Esq., 
F. Wills, Esq., of Bristol, Dr. Legge, of Leicester, 
Dr. T. 1 J. Ely, Mr. J. H. Hinton, Edward 
Baines, jun., Esq., Mr. E. Miall, Dr. Vaughan, Dr. 
Massie, and Joseph Sturge, Esq. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

The CuarkMan then invited the Conference to a free 
discussion upon the subject, by stating their opinions. 

Mr. R. AlxsIIE having been called for, rose and said: 
I rise at your call, but I will only occupy a few mo- 
ments. I am exceedingly unwilling to intrude, for 80 1 
consider it for any London minister, especially in my 
circumstances, to begin by offering any observations to 
the Conterence. I have no idea of anything of the 
kind— we are talking about it so incessantly that when 
we have so many fresh faces and voices we should like 
to have rested. Probably it may be well to call your 
attention to a book which has just been published, and 
which the Globe newspaper directly attributes to Mr. 
Shuttleworth, and one of the first things I meet with in 
this book, at the 20th page, is what 1 very deeply re 
gret to be compelled (Mr. J. A. James, of Birming- 
ham, here entered the hall, and was loudly cheered) to 
call an insult, a very gross insult to the whole of the 
Dissenting body, at least those who advocate free loi 
of education; the passage is this, When, therefore, 
freedom ot education from the interference of Govern- 
ment becomes the war-cry of any party, will it not be 
suspected that they seek the interest of a class rather 
than the welfare of the nation? that they prefer popular 
ignorance to party insignificance, the liberty to neglect 
the condition of the people rather than the liberty of 
progressive civilization * Now that this should have 
just come fresh from the Committee of Council, from 
the pen of Dr. Kay Shuttleworth I regret. I should 
suppose—although secretaries do some things sometimes 
of an extraordinary character—I apprehend and fear 
that this book would not have come trom the Committee 
of Ceuncil without the sanction of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe; it ought to have gone under the eye of Lord 
J. Russell, and if we can think fora moment, which I am 
unwilling to do, that the Marquis of Lansdowne or 
Lord John Russell could have read a passage like this, 
atter what they know of the operations of the Dissent- 
ers, it would place these noblemen, in relation with the 
Dissenters, certainly in no very enviable position, If 
after the injustice done to us in the Minutes of Council, 
they are to be followed by so gross an insult as 


this, and by a statement so entirely unproved, what 
can we hope for? Very little, especially with regard 
to the future working-out of the Minutes of Council. 
If we are treated this way now, what shall we be by- 
and-bye, when the Minutes are confirmed, and when 
you have the entire power given by these Minutes to 
these parties to work out whatever they may deem best 
for the accomplishment of their own purposes. Now, 
there is a passage in another t, however, where 
Kay Shuttleworth refers especially to the clergy, and 
where he states, what has long been the deep conviction 
of the clergy with regard to popular education, or 
rather what had been. It is to this effect: that, for a 
long time they had had the deep conviction, that, to 
educate the humbler classes, would be decidedly un- 
favourable to their happiness, and would lead to their 
insurrection against the upper classes. Now, a state- 
ment of this kind in connexion with the one read to 
you, certainly presents the education of the country 
under a novel aspect. Who has attempted to educate 
the people of this country, as far as it has proceeded? 
It is quite true that one of the first things done after 
the expulsion or retirement—I may use the word 
expulsion—of our nonconforming ancestors from the 
national church, was, to enact in the 14th Charles II. :— 
And if any school master, or other person, instructing 
or teaching youth in any private house or family, as u 
tutor or schoolmaster, betore license obtained from his 
respective archbishop, bishop, or ordinary of the diocese, 
according to the laws and statutes of this realm (for 
which he shall pay 12d. only), and before such subsciip- 
tion and acknowledgment made as aforesaid, then every 
such schoolmaster, and others instructing and teaching 
as aforesaid, sball, for the first offence, suffer three 
months’ imprisonment, without bail or mainprise; and 
for every second and other such offence, shall suffer 
three months’ impiisonment, without bail or mainprise, 
and also forfeit to his Majesty the sum of five pounds.“ 
Now there is no evidence here that they wanted to nur- 
ture, at that early period, the education of the humb!er 
classes. That is one of the first things I would name; 
the last is, that since the introduction of Sir James 
Graham's Bill, the Congregationalists alone have raised 
upwards of £120,000, besides the support of their Sun- 
day-schools and day-schools, the amounts of which are 
not at all included in that £120,000 [hear, hear]. Now 
Kay Shuttleworth knows these things; Lord John 
Russell and the Marquis Lansdowne knew these things, 
and, therefore, we complain with a Christian temper, 
not angrily, but we do complain against this as a very 
serious offence committed on the part of the Committee 
of Council against Dissenters. Since our opposition to 
these Government measures, I am sorry to say it is en- 
tirely in harmony with three, four, or five of the daily 
journals. It was only yesterday that the Daily News 
{hisses} stated distinctly three errors in one paragraph. 
One was, that the British and Foreign School Society 
had given in its adhesion to the support of this mea- 
eure whereas the Committee have been entirely neutral. 
There is a requirition now gone into the Committee, 
signed by a proper number of the subscribers, to call a 
meeting of their constituents —— in order to as- 
certain what the British and Foreign School Society 
intend to do. Then another thing is stated in the paper 
of yesterday, namely, that in the report which I read in 
this hall last year, which was moved by Mr. Baines, 
and seconded by some other gentleman, it was said that 
we were actually willing to receive Government money, 
and wanted only, I suppose, some such compromise as 
it is said the Wesleyans have recently entered into. 
Now it is utterly incorrect. We hope that the person 
who wrote that article, and one of last Friday, has 


merely heard the report, and not looked into it. We 


wish to be charitable, but it is a fact that nothing of the 
kind was tho of; that the very existence of the 
dere ene Education took its rise from 
this, because t ritish and Foreign School Society 
took Government money, and the very constitution 
of the Congregational Bourd of Education is, that 
no Government money can be touched, and the 
writer has committed the blunder in consequence of 
the allusion made to the fact that the Borough-road 
school had taken the money. He has clearly con- 
founded the two; he has made the blunder, but it is on 
his own side [cheers]. Yesterday there was an article 
in the Times, suppressing all the facts that would tell 
against their views. It was a much more temperate 
article than those which had hitherto appeared in 
that journal, but I understand that there is a worse 
this morning. ‘There is only one other point to which 
I would call attention. ‘There is much now said as to 
Mr. Baines’s calculation being erroneous, relative to 
the money that will be required in support of these 
schools, and when we are told that the lavish expendi- 
ture, of which we complain, is all in our own imagi- 
nation, of course there are many persons who believe it. 
I wish to put one or two facts rightly before you 
bearing on the point. You know that a schoolmaster 
having a hundred children under his care, paying three- 
pence each per week, receives £60. Now, tor this 
school the Government says to the 2 at — 1 
dependently of gall other sources of emolument, y 

shall have "tous pupil teachers. That would be £60 
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more—you shall have four stipendiary monitors, the | 


average of which, at four years, is £8 15s., making £35, 
so that any master of a school with one hundred 


children is entitled to £95, after he gets £60 from the | 


children, and without one penny of voluntary contri- 
bution from any one of yous Double the number say 
that his salary is £120. e can then claim from the 
Government £190 in addition to that sum. It is said 
this will not destroy the 8 tineiple; nothing, 
however, can be clearer than ct that Where you 
have got three or four hundred children in a dehodl, no 
voluntary money will be wanted. Some of ydu hove 
seen a resoluticn, tigned Sir Edward North Buxton, 
regarding a school in Spitalfields. That school contains 
seven hundred children—the master of it will be enti- 
tled to claim from the Government between £600 
and £700, to say nothing of the £400 which he gets 
from the pence of the children. There will be no ne- 
cessity for any voluntary contributions, and there would 
be no thought of such a thing [cheers]. I feel, how- 
ever, that I am intruding on the meeting, and I will 
not add another word. 
Dr. R. W. Hamitton said: I do not know where to 
begin. I am sure I have no idea where I shall end 
laughter]. I have lately given lectures, all of which 
ave exceeded two hours. I have made speeches, all 
of which have endured fifty minutes. Which will you 
have? [cry of Both.’’] I did not catch the reply 
[cries of“ Both, both“ ]. Both! We shall not land. 
then, within three hours [laughter]. As I am called 
upon, Mr, Chairman, tu speak, I will avoid, therefore, 
everything of the oratorical, which sometimes intrudes 
in the lectures, and generally in the address, and as 


Thomas Moore once claimed to be crowned with laurels: 


for the lay he sung, That time had a moral,“ what 
think you, even, of a practical and a statistical speech 
even from me. I will call the attention, therefore, of 
this assembly, to a very popular dogma, namely, that 
crime is the test and exponent of education or igno- 
rance—that according to the amount of crime, is the 
proportion of ignorance or of educations I think that 
this can be easily overturned. We are carried away by 
it, as we have been by many a theoretical principle, 
which merely requires to be sifted, and then it will be 
for ever destroyed. For years we were informed that 
the ratio of wages must be regulated by the price of 
food. It entered into the mind of every man, into the 
calculations of every man, an axiom, perlectly indis- 
putable. It was suggested, however, as a more natu- 
ral and more philosophical test, that the ratio of wages 
should respect the demand of labour, and not the price 
of food, and I suppose every man in a sound mind now 
admits that principle. Crime and ignoraneé go to- 
ether—virtue and education go together. Now, 
o not look upon these as equivocal proposi- 
tions. The affirmation of the one would not 
be the affirmation of the other. If crime and ig- 
norance invariably proceeded part passu, it would 
not follow that virtue and education did. But, let us 
look to crime, Which is the more probable of the two 
propositions that I have mentioned? 1837 and 1844 
are years considerably distant from each other, I need 
not inform you; but the committals upon the whole 
population of England, in 1837, were 24,000. In 1844, 
it was the same; but the population had increased 
from about 10 10 124 per cent in that time; therefore, 
you have mote population and you have the same com- 
mittals, ‘Therefore, must not 1844 have greatly ad- 
vaneed in knowledge and in virtue upon 1837? But 
this is one of the presumed grounds of the measure that 
there is such a want of educatory application and ap- 
paratus in the country. That we very clearly deny; 
for, in allusion to the terms of political economy which 
have been already used, I may say the supply is now 
greater than the detaand in very many sections of the 
country. We could build a school at once contiguous to 
our place of worship—we have the money—we have the 
spirit to do it—we could find masters—we have books. 
hat do we want? Why, the steeple school children. 
But now let us take the general committals, as they have 
been given to us in 1845. In England it is 1 in 6,564 
of the inhabitants; in Ireland it is 1 in 6,244; but now 
in Scotland—religiously-educated Scotland—it is 1 in 
4,495 [hear, hear]. I understand, therefore, that Ire- 
land is the best, England is the second best, and Scot- 
land the worst of all [hear, hear]. So far, then, facts 
and figures go against that very common and that very 
shadowy dogma, Tell me the crime of a country, and 
I can te 14 the extent or the limitation of its educa- 
tion.“ ill gentlemen allow me now to refer to what 
I believe to be the occasion of the measure itself? I 
have always been committing an error hitherto in 
speaking of it. I have said the bill, correcting myself. 
But there was so much of constitutionalism in me, that 
I could not conceive of anything national and parlia- 
mentary but by bill; but I am now schooled into mea- 
sures, schemes, and Minutes of the Privy Council (hear, 
hear]. x ä 

Me: J. H. Hinton: The Austrian Privy Council. 

Dr. Hamitton: I gladly accept the correction, but a 
correction should be made in as loud a voice as that in 
which the error was spoken [laughter]. I now pro- 
ceed to speak of the ground or the occasion of this 
measure. It is supposed to be very philantrophie. I 
asperse no man's motive—I ean read no man's heart; 
but there is some exigency—the want of education. 
We are told Ministers are too truthful, too righteous to 
over-look the wants of the people, but may it not be 
that there was a very great prejudice against a certain 
cabinet when it was introduced. May it not be that 
that cabinet was necessarily bound to purchase some 
sweet voices—was it not to cohciliate—must it not a 
little stoop to win over to its side? I do not think the 
former Cabinet would have invented four new bishops, 
but Whigs are always liberal [laughter]. I do not 
think that a former Cabinet would have come to the 
rescue of a national system, but Whigs are always 
profuse. In a former Cabinet you were always obliged 


to thrust business upon them, but Whigs always carve 
The former Cabinet ran | 
but Whigs | 
say, that if the Government had come forward and 
Now, then, to shew the | 
bankrupt state and utter insolvency of national schools, ching to do 
I take no rumour, though many clergymen are my per- | education 


out their own business. 
their heads frequently against a wall, 
always build walls to run their heads against 
[laughter and loud cheers]. 


sonal friends, and they have communicated the secret 


to me that they were at a dead lock. But I take now 


the report of the factory inspector, a well-known gentle- 
man, Mr. F. Watkins, and 1 find in his report concern- 
ing the Northern Schools, such an account as this, that 
there is a great deflviency of the funds for supporting 
our elementary schools in the northern districts. There 
is the secret of alls But onde more this, as ydu will 
temember, is from an appoitited inspector, that in nine 
tases out of ten all the tespotisibility of suppotting and 
tondueting the school tests upbh the c AN of the 
7 or thé disttict [isteh et}. o Vonder that th 
Vhige could make theit peace with the Bstablished 
Church, no longer rich, no longer able to obtain credit, 
but they were absolutely unable to pay their way. 
Then I impugn no man’s motive, but when I read an 
act, I must read a principle, and I say because this na- 
tional system could not uphold itself, the Whigs have 
purchased its patronage and its influence by propping 
it up [laughter]. And I believe that, though we may 
go very far into the hidden springs of conduct, nothing 
is more obvious than this, that it is 4 compromise—a 
compromise between the Established Church and the 
Whigs. 3 us, their old, well- tried friends, the 
Dissenters, overboard [cheers]. It is a mere delusion, 
a mockery, and a snare. It begins so, it con- 
tinues so, and so it will concludé. The mote I look 
into it I wonder at it as a farago of ignorance,— 
I was going to say imposture,—but I want a 
softer word, the art of imposing. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
having just followed up what 1 was called upon to do, 
just having taken my place in what I hope is a long 
line of succession, [ throw these remarks before the 
meeting. I wish them to weigh all the arguments; 
I wish them to weigh all the arithmetic; and to see 
how completely men have been taken up with false 
theories, and how necessary it is even upon the most 
common question of numbers, to try whether those 
numbers that really stand before you allow the pro- 
duct [loud cheers]. 
Mr. J. A. James having been called for, rose, and said: 
I came hete not to speak ; however, I am not ashamed 
nor afraid to say a few things. I am most unhappily 
placed in juxta-position with my friend Dr. Hamilton, 
though I had the honour of having that station assigned 
me in the Times of yesterday, very unworthily [cries of 
„Very honourably’’]. I do deplore the necessity ex- 
isting for it; but I do rejoice in the meeting itself [ hear, 
hear]. I deplore it, not merely on aceount of what 
may be the ultimate results of the object which we 
now contemplate, but I deplore it on account of the in- 
fluence it may have upon our own spirits. I am sorry 
for everything that separates me from any portion of 
the Christian community. I delight not in Dissent—I 
am a Dissenter by necessity: I like union. I am a 
member, at the present moment, of a great union pro- 
gressing, and I do; in some measure, feel happy in 
being here to prove that very connexion with the Evan- 
gelical Alliance does not prevent me from the tempe- 
rate, firm expression of my denominational prineiples 
[cheers]. That confederation binds us, not to the de- 
sertion of truth, but to the elevation of charity; and I 
maintain that these two are compatible, the one with 
the other [hear, hear]. I am happy to find that there 
are some things that can unite the great body of Pro- 
testant Dissenters [hear, hear]; that, though we ean- 
not be all, according to the present views we take of 
the matter, members of an Anti-state-church Society, 
we can be members of an Anti-state-school society 
[hear, hear]; therefore I am happy to meet so many on 
the present occasion, and I would ask all those who are 
the supporters of the Government measure of education, 
who are the railers against those who oppose it, 
whether appealing to the history of Protestant Dissent- 
ers, on their known attachment to education, it 
must not be, in their view, a matter of dire ne- 
cessity that should call them out against a mea- 
sure that puts forward education as its object. There 
is this in the view which I have just presented 
which ought to impress the publie mind. When we, 
who, through our whole history, have been the known 
advocates of education, do now stand forward and array 
ourselves against a system which is proposed for gene- 
ral adoption, there must be something in that system 
that appears highly objectionable, or we could not pos- 
sibly subject ourselves to the imputation, as it has been 
imputed to us, of being unfriendly to education. Our 
whole history proves that this is but a groundless ac- 
cusation ; we having raised, since the introduction of 
Sir James Graham’s measure, and its defeat, by one 
single scction of the body, £120,000 for the building of 
school-rooms; yet, notwithstanding this, we have been 
lacarded through the country as enemies of education. 
Ve rebut the charge, we throw off the imputation, and 
stand forward in the very array which we present 
against the measure, as a firm phalanx in defence of 
education itself {cheers]. We are told that the volun- 
tary principle is not sufficient of itself to maintain 
the education of the country. Perhaps it may not; 
and though we are all agreed in opposition to the mea- 
sure of the Government, there are shades of difference 
on that topie which still exist amongst us. But we do 
not, on that ground, fot one moment retire from each 
other, and we come forward and take our stand in 
heart, and voice, and soul, against the measure of the 
Government [cheers]. And why, after all, is it? In 
fact, it might be asked fairly, Why is not the voluntary 
principle itself sufficient for the education of the people? 
Why, because there is not a will to work that principle. 
There is wealth enough for it. It therefore comes back 
to this,—that the people are not willing to give their 
wealth. We say that we Dissenters are ready to come 
forward and tax our resources to the utmost for educa- 
tion, and we challenge those who are opposed to us 
to do the same [cheers]. Now I beg to ask, Who 
are the sincerest friends to education—those who are 
willing, to the uttermost of their power, to pay for 
it out of their own pockets, or those who will 
not come forward unless the Government assist them 
[cheers]. That appears to me to be the position in 
which we are placed. I for one, do not seruple to 


repudiated rel gious education, saying“ We have no- 
with this, we will only take up secular 
[cries of “No, no}! I should have 


felt much greater difficulty than I now do in op- 
posing the measure presented to the public. Gentle. 
men have their own opinions, and I have mine 
hear, hear]. But I come back to the other position. 
his is bona fide a religious education, and on that 
ground I oppose it just as I do a State Church. It 
is an establishment gf schbolꝭ as the other is an esta- 
Blishment in the buildings ealle a Church, and I took 
the liberty to 1 at à meeting in Birmingham 
* it nter Was designed ad such by its concoctors. 
ari donfident it must be a satellite of the Establish. 
ui dra Wih t f lefidout And light from the State 
uniitidry aud al the a . of the primary 
cheers]. We are here to sees Wat we can do to 
arrest the measure. The eyès of England are upon 
us; and I trust we shall conduct ourselves this day 
in a way that will reflect honour upon us in the 
opposition to the Government measure which we 
are met to carry forward. I confess that when Sir James 
Graham’s measure was in progress, there were many 
things said at public meetings which I have never 
ceased to deplore to the present day. Hitherto 
hroughout the whole of the opposition to this measure, 
the great body of the Protestant Dissenters appear to 
me to have conducted themselves in a way that reflects 
great credit upon them. They have been firm, but 
temperate, and, for one, I will not myself impugn the 
motives of those by whom the measure has been intro. 
duced. I will not resolve the whole into statecraft or 
priestcraft. I have nothing to do with men’s miotiveé— 
simply with their acts, and believing as I do the mea- 
sure to be fraught with incalculable mischief, and that 
it is not likely to accomplish all that its most sanguine 
friends may have led them to expect, I am here with 
my friends to give the measure my enlightened, deter- 
mined, and uncompromi:ing opposition peer cheers]. 
Mr. R. Ryuanp, of Bradford, said: I confess that 
I feel jealous for the honour of the old Presbyterian 
denomination, and it is more on public ground like 
that rather than from any personal or local conside- 
ration, that I wish to occupy the meeting for a very 
few moments. It is with great pleasure that I add a 
few words to what has been said by a neighbour of my 
own from Leeds, and by a former neighbour at Birming- 
ham. It gave me peculiar pleasure, and I hope it will 
serve in some degree to redeem the honour of our Pres- 
byterian forefathers— for belonging to that denomination 
I must be the last person to speak of others—I must onl 
speak for myself—it gave me peculiar pleasure to fin 
that Mr. James was seconded by one of our own minis- 
ters, at Birmingham, in that great meeting, the largest 
known to be held in the Town-hall there, and which 
ended I believe in the scale being turned in favour of 
liberty on that spot, where, above all others, that scale 
should have been tutned—that spot upon which the 
great precursor and ancestor of all of us, on the subject 
of gn gee liberty, suffered the dire effects of the viola- 
tion of that principle [hear, hear]. But I think it will 
be more useful in a meeting like this for each of us to 
contribute, as far as we can, any information from his 
own particular neighbourhood, as to what has been 
done and said, and perhaps also as to what has been 
mistepresented. As I came to town yesterday, I felt 
indignant at a misrepresentation occurring in one of the 
London papers. I read in the Daily News what I fe- 
gard as an augury of our growing strength and final 
victoty. When I see a kind of profligacy of sentiment 
in the periodical press, on the greatest of all subjects— 
religion, I feel I hope a just indignation, and I ſeel 
tenfold more the importance.of the struggle for liberty, 
and that 2 and education which is the substance of 
reilgion should not be damaged by this measure. Butto 
return to my own district, and to state afew particulars 
from the place from which I come. It was our intention, 
at Bradford, to take advantage of the presence of one or 
two of our representatives that they might be delegates 
to the meeting, but the truth still needs to be diffused. 
Freedom began in the north, and has proceeded both 
in the large scale and the small; and, in the Western 
Riding, in which we may congratulate ourselves that 
this seed of a great truth has developed itself. One of 
our best representatives proposed that we should come 
in double and treble strength to support this meeting. 
Five delegates, therefore, have cume from Bradford on 
this subject [cheers], and we do hot think it is too 
many. The Daily News states that, at Bradford, the 
working classes assembled to the number of 1,500, and 
declared in favour of the Government plan, minus six. 
If we had another delegate here, we should have heard 
that they were the six [laughter]. ‘The truth is, we 
have had meeting upon meeting in Bradford. Every 
denomination is in strict alliance there, and working 
together. I suppose I am not out of order in reckon- 
ing the Wesleyans in Bradford amongst our num- 
ber. We have had a Sabbath-school teachers’ 
meeting of every denomination — we have had a 
town petition to which the names of every commu- 
nion are attached. We are also having a memorial to 
our honoured representative, who we firmly believe has 
had nothing to do with the getting up of the Minutes 
of Council [hear, hear]. I hope, for the honour of our 
own town, it will be known that we are in every re- 
spect strong and united on this great subject. Icannot 
but share in the opinion of some gentlemen who have 
preceded me, that this scheme is but a repetition—an 
echo—of a former scheme of some years ago [hear, hear]. 
It convinces my mind more and more, that even if we 
admit education is within the province of the Govern- 
ment, which I most emphatically deny [cheers], we 
could not adopt this scheme. Many perhaps 17 say, 
that because t am a neighbour of Mr. Baines’s I follow 
in his wake; but, so far from this being the case, I 
have, from the moment I received my own college edu- 
cation, maintained the views that I now hold. Four 
years ago, I did all in my power to instil the principle, 
and inspire the resolution, that, while we loved know- 
ledge, we would hold liberty at a much higher rate. I 
was afraid there would be no representative of the 
honest race of Presbyterians in this company. I hope 
there are; and I hope every man present will open his 
mouth on this great occasion. I do believe, that though 
we may be traduced, and called fanatics, yet we are at 
a crisis—that we are beginning to turn back the streams 


which have brought us to the proud position in which 
we stand among the nations of the earth (hear, hear). 
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I cannot restrain myself when I perceive those who 


profess to be the friends of the people losing sight of the 


principles that I think greater than all. It is for this 
reason that I stand hete, namely, that I may answer for 
myself, if I may not answer for others [cheers]. 

Dr. Massiz brought up a report from the Busi- 
ness Committee, consisting of & seties of resolutions, 
which, as they were afterwards moved and seconded 
seriatim, we introduce in their proper order. 

Mr. Cuarues RxnD moved the adoption of the report. 
Mr. Ronerts, of Plaistow, in seconding the report, 
said: I am not a minister, but one of the people, and I 
am anxious that the people should not only have the 
opportunity of expressing their opinion in a great meet- 
ing like this, but that they should know and estimate 
their own privileges, and come forward to express them. 
I do not wish all the speaking to be confined to the 
ministers, any more than I wish all the thinking to be 
limited to them [cheers]. I am desirous that this Con- 
ference should express the opinions, not of dissenters 
is the main point to which I wish to direct your atten- 
tion in this early stage of the business of the meeting. 
I apprehend this is not entirely a Dissenters question. 
It is so in some respects, because no doubt, if the mea- 
sure passes, the young people will to a great extent be 
placed under the surveillance of the clergy. But I ap- 
prehend that the Church people—and I do not mean by 
the church, the clergy or the bishops only, but the 
people of England who are members of that Church— 
are as much interested in upsetting that obnoxious and 
abominable measure, as any others. I apprehend that, 
under this plan of education, the acorn, instead of 
springing forth, shooting down its root, and sending up 
a tree with its magnificent branches, will be enclosed in 
a coffin, and thus the growth of mind be prevented. Itis 
an admirable scheme for instructing children in their 
A. B. C., and for giving them a knowledge of arith- 
metic, but it is a scheme for fettering, in short for 
destroying, all forethought. In that view of the ques- 
tion the whole people of England, including those 
connected with the Church of England, are as much 
interested in putting it down as we are. I hope that 
before long het will become alive to this important 
question. Where will ge find a people better in- 
structed in reading and arithmetic than in Prussia, 
but where will you find a people more slavish? [hear, 
hear]. It is true that there are a great many learned 
men in that part of Europe, who have had their minds 
expanded, and who think for themselves, but the 
common people are mere clodhoppers [laughter]. 
These do not think, or if they do, they must not give 
expression to their opinions. If the system of in- 
spectors now proposed by our Government be intro- 

uced, they will say what books shall, and shall not 
be read, and thus real learning will be obstructed. I 
add no more—the main point for which I rose was, 
to express the feelings of my own mind that this is 
not a Dissenters question, but a question affecting the 
welfare of the whole people of England; no Govern- 
ment system of education should for a moment be 
permitted [cheers]. 

The report was then adopted. 


The following resolution was then put and carried: 

That the Rev. J. II. Hinton, Rev. Dr. Massie, and George 
Leman, Esq., be requested to act as secretaries to the Conference. 

The CHairMAN then read the second resolution, as 
follows :— 


‘merely, but of the people of England — and this 


That the business committee be charged generally with the ar- 
rangement of the business of the Conference, and that all notices of 
substantive motions shall, for convenience, be referred to it, befor 
being read from the chair. 

Mr. J. BLackMAN inquired whether the Committee 
were to have a vote upon the motions presented before 
them [cries of No, no’’]. He thought that gentle- 
men comprising the meeting were as competent to 
form a judgment upon a resolution as the Committee 
up stairs. 

Josian Conner, Esq., said, that the only object in 
having the resolutions presented to the Committee was, 
to have them brought for ward in their right order. It 
was not intended to give the Committee a veto, but to 
prevent desultory motions. 

Dr. Massix said, that the language of the resolution 
was guarded. It was expressly stated, that it was for 
convenience that the motions were to be submitted to 
the committee, If resolutions were thrown in during 
the discussion on other resolutions; it would produce 
confusion. The Committee did not assume or presume 
to exercise the power of vetoing any resolution that 
might be laid before them. There might be a resolu- 
tion presented to them which they would think ques- 
tionable, and in that case they would confer with the 
party proposing it, but if they did not succeed in in- 
ducing him to withdraw it then it must come before the 
meeting in a certain order. Of course it would be open 
to every gentleman to propose an amendment to a reso- 
lution if he thought proper. 

The motion was then put and carried, with a few 
dissentients. 


The following resolution was then unanimously 
adopted: 


That an enrolment Committee be appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Katterns, Crellin, jun., and Pratt. 
The following resolution was then agreed to: 


That Messrs. G. W. Alexander, W. G. Lewis, Tillett, of Norwich, 
James James, of Birmingham, and Mr. Morris, of Manchester, be 


appointed a financial Committee. 

It was then agreed that the Conference should meet 
at ten o'clock in the morning, and adjourn at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and also that all speakers ob- 
serve the rules of parliamentary discussion, and that the 

airman should enforce the same. 


Dr. Massie suggested that an interview should be 
sought with the Marquis of Lansdowne on Thursday 
next, and that a deputation from the Conference should 
be appointed to wait upon him. 

lter some desultory discussion, it was agreed that 
4 deputation should wait upon the noble marquis, but 
the time was not fixed. 

A question then arose as to the propriety of adjourning 
ne Conference until half-past twelve o'clock on the 
tollowing day, in order to allow members of the Con- 
frence an opportunity of calling upon their respective 
representatives in Parliament, with a view of com- 


municating to them the wish of their constituents, that 
they should oppose this measure. Several gentlemen | 
expressed their opinion as to the necessity of consti- 
tuents pressing upon members their sentiments on this 
question, but thought that the Conference might as- 
semble at ten o'clock. The following resolution was 
then put and carried unanimously :— 

That all members of this Conference, who are electors, be re- 
quested to wait upon their representatives in Parliament, and to 
report the result of the interviews to the Committee. 

The following resolution was then agreed to :— 


3. That the Conference solicit an interview with members of the 
House of Commons, whether liberal or otherwise, at Brown’s-hotel, 
to-morrow evening, at five o'clock. 

Mr. James then rose to move the first of a series of 
declaratory resolutions. It was to the following effect :— 

1. That this Conference appeals to many well-known facts in 
proof of the affirmation, that the Protestant Dissenters of Great 
Britain have ever been among the most zealous promoters of popular 
education, that they long strove for its advancemant almost alone, 


discouraged, and opposed ; and that to the present period thay have 
been — are its stedfast and devoted friends. 


Mr. CnanLES Stove. seconded the resolution. 


Dr. Haminton suggested that, as the Conference was 
now coming to the consideration of declatatory resolu- 
tions, it was desirable that gentlemen should fully ex- 
press their sentiments upon them. Iam anxious, he 
said, that all concessions and apologies should be dealt 
with fairly by the public. I have often said that the 
Voluntary principle was not efficient, it was not worked 
out. Now, such concessions are pleaded against me as 
though I had said that there was inefficiency in the 
principle itself. We cannot say a candid thing, without 
its being urged that we are compromising our principles. 
I say the same of religion that I have said of the Volun- 
tary principle. Religion is perfect, but, acting through 
the infirmity of our nature, it is imperfect, [hear, hear, | 
and the Voluntary principle acting through an imper- 
fect medium, is imperfect therefore in its operations. 
But if Christians would work Christianity, and Volun- 
taries would work Voluntaryism, Christianity would 
have perfect effect, and Voluntaryism would have per- 
fect triumph [cheers]. 

Mr. R. Ainsuie thought that the Conference 
could not be better employed than in discussing the re- 
solutions as they now came down from the Business 
Committee. 

Mr. J. Burnet, in suggesting a slight verbal altera- 
tion in the resolution, which was agreed to by the 
mover and seconder, went on to observe: With regard 
to the necessity of passing such a resolution in connexion 
with the Government Plan of Education, I suppose 
there is no one present that will entertain any doubt as 
to the ground of that necessity. An attempt has been 
made by the Committee of Council on Education to 
take the whole of the rising mind of the country into 
their own hands. The question is not whether the 
rising population are to be educated—they are being 
educated—education is extending largely, and it was 
only when the Government found that that was the 
case that they got up this Committee of Council 
[cheers]. This is quite a new thing. They surely, 
whoever might be in the field first, have come last. 
There can be no question about that, and it was 
when the education of the country was making 
rapid progress that they thought that so much 
good should not be done except under their 
hands [laughter]. It was not, therefore, from a 
conviction of the necessity of educating the country that 
they started into being. It was from the conviction 
that, if they did not join in the race, they might be left 
behind in their influence over the rising generation 
[loud mg, ye They have shown that this was their 
purpose, by the very wide range they have taken in the 
Minutes of Council. Why do they go into the whole 
length and breadth of the working of society? They are 
going to teach the rising generation to read, write, and 
cypher; and, moreover, to learn the Church Catechism 
—the worst catechism I know in the world. But the 
are going to take a stcp further, and to meddle with all 
the working and all the perplexities of social life [loud 
cheers]. They are to make artizans—they are to make 
farmers—they are to make washerwomen [laughter]— 
for that, also, is in the Minutes. They begin, therefore, 
with the highest point of education—religion, and the 
come down to the lowest, if I may so call it, though itis 
avery necessary one—the washing-tub [laughter and 
cheers]. Why, there is not a servant-maid that 
will come out in the community now till she 
has learned, under the sanction of the Privy Council, 
to wash her nightcap [laughter]. I regard this minute 
meddling with legislation to be more dangerous than 
any step that has been taken in modern times. I do 
think that the British Government might have aided 
in the education of the country—might have encouraged 
voluntary institutions, if they are determined to aid 
them,—without entering into these points. I have been 
compelled to ask why this wide range of meddling ? 
Why, what is to spring from legislation if the Govern- 
ment are to proceed in this way? [hear, hear.] But I 
am wrong in calling it legislation [cheers]. It is not; 
it does not come from the Parliament of this country. 
It comes from a Committee appointed under the autho- 
rity of the Crown, against the constitutionality of which 
the House of Lords protested, and against the constitu- 
tionality of which a noble minority of the House of 
Commons protested. Why, if this Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education is to be allowed to take this wide 
range over the whole surface of the community, 
and to touch the springs of the rising generation, 
and to touch the interests and feelings of all the in- 
structors of the rising generation, where are they to 
stop? This is a modern ph pee ing? joey sa T 7 
too, were appointed by the authority of the Crown. If 
it should be said, there may be an opportunity given 
for a vote in Parliament (I allow all this) when the 
money is proposed, we thank them even for so much, 
They would not give us that if they could keep it out 
of our way [hear, * but let it be remembered, that 
when a single vote is to determine a uestion, the 
country has no opportunity of considering it. If, as by 
the sound of a bell, the voters are called in at once to 
say yea or nay, the country has no meaner which it can 
bring in to tell upon sucha system. Yes, they have 
means; and this Committee of Council, I have no 
doubt, will bring these means into operation. The | 


that will not at once pledge hi 
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country have the means of making a new Parliament 
cheers]. Let no individual vote for any gentleman 
. mself to the revocation 
of this order in Council [cheers]. It may be said, 
members do not like to pledge themselves. It 
may be so; and 1 am not an advocate for 
sending a member disgraced, tied hand and foot, 
to be my trumpet in the House of Commons. That 
would degrade any man, and the man that would sub- 
mit to it is not fit to be a legislator in any country 
(hear, hear]. But there is a great difference between 
this and a man telling us what he will do on a grand 
point that spreads over the whole empire. I do not ask 
him to come and pledge himself, but to tell me what is 
his principle, and whether he will act it out, and whe- 
ther he will tell the community that sends him that, on 
these great topics he agrees with them. Ifa man can- 
not do this, he can have no vote from me [cheers ]. But 
let us beware lest we encourage this mode of minute 
Legislation in this instance. I look upon the Minutes 
of Council as the most alarming production that we 
have had in this or any other matter for many genera- 
rations [cheers}. When Government have touched 
everything, what has been the result? The people have 
been enslaved. If, Sir, you were placed at the head of 
an institution, and you had the training of all the youth 
connected with it, what would be consistency of your 
character or conduct, if you did not train them accord- 
ing to your mind? Let the rulers rule, and they will 
teach the governed simply to obey. I think that no 
Government is fitted to train the rising generation. 
The true and proper province of Government is to pre- 
vent us ftom doing injury one to another, They are 
an excellent preventive service while they keep within 
their own province, but the moment they come as an 
executive, to meddle with all the links of society, they 
will create a perplexity which will at last frighten 
themselves, or, if they succeed, they will transform 
their Goverment into a despotism and their subjects 
into slaves [loud cheers]. 

Mr. FLetcuer observed: A gentleman has said that 
this is not merely a Dissenters’ Conference, but one in 
which the entire community in Great Britain and Ire- 
land is represented. I think we should have a clear 
understanding as to whether we appear here as Dissen- 
ters, or as the opponents of the Goverment measure. 
Of course Dissenters oppose it, and some who are not 
Dissenters also oppose it. If we shape our resolutions 
according to the position in which we place ourselves, I 
contend that the resolution now proposed—although I 
approve of it—is not the first that ought to come be- 
fore us. 

Dr. Massiz said: In answer to Mr Fletcher's 
reasonable inquiries, I beg to say that the Committee 
did not come with resolutions prepared for the meeting. 
They were appointed 2 4 the meeting, that they might 
proceed to prepare such business as the meeting re- 
quired, The gentlemen who have acted as the Central 
Committee have abstained altogether from any pre.- 
minary arrangements, lest it should be said that the 
London people had dictated to those from the provinces. 
The resolution now proposed having been the first 
agreed upon by the Committee it was sent to this meet- 
ing for consideration. It has not been determined that 
this should be a Nonconformist Conference, but that it 
should assume whatever charaoter the Conference 
pleased. There are resolutions here that are as universal 
as Catholicity itself [cheers] in objection to the scheme 
of Government, which I believe that our excellent 
friends are prepared to lay before you: if they are in- 
complete, you can complete them [cheers]. 

Mr. R. RrrAxp said, we are summoned as opponents 
to the general scheme of education: it may be that we 
have conforming opponents present, and I hope that we 
have. I would, therefore, suggest that our first resolu- 
tion should affirm the generality of our assembly. 

Dr. Hamitron stated that he was sent as one of 
the deputation from the Committee of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, in which Dissenters preponderated, but in 
which they were not known, for it was a general body. 

After a few desultory remarks, Rev. J. H. Hinton 
brought up a further report from the business Com- 
mittee, consisting of a series of resolutions, The adop- 
tion of the report was moved by Mr. C. Srovet, 
seconded by Mr. Cuar.tes Reep, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. J. A. James again rose, and re-proposed the reso- 
lution given above. We there claim, he said, the 
honour of being the friends of education ; let us, in our 
future career, under whatever discouraging circum- 
stances we may be placed by the legislature (should 
this measure pass), show that we are still determined to 
adhere to the cause of popular education. 3 

Mr. CuALESs Stovet, in again seconding the resolu- 
tion, said, my impression is that, if anything is required 
in order to support the affirmation in the resolution, it 
is to be found at page 5 of a work entitled, The School 
in relation to the State, the Church, and the Congrega- 
tion,“ which seems to be a document defending the Go- 
vernment measure. Itis stated there, not only that your 
Sabbath Schools have taken the lead in this measure, 
but have also afforded the very type to be followed in 
the movement of the Government measure. Iam in- 
clined to think that that concession is decisive evidence 
not only that you have, as Dissenters, occupied an im- 
3 place, but that the result of your labours has 

een felt by the Government [hear, hear] ! 

Dr. Hamitron: I shall preface this resolution with 
very few remarks. I hardly know how to regret the 
introduction of this scheme. It has brought a great 
question before the national mind, and it hae set the 
national mind thinking upon it. Ithink there has been 
(‘forgive me this wrong!’’) considerable immaturit 
of the Ministerial mind, and I think the Ministeria 
mind is now set thinking about it. I believe many 
have advanced, and I am quite sure that none have re- 
ceded. Whatever may be the victory or the defeat, 
we shall close our part in the one or in the other with 
sustained character and repute. We have lost nothing. 
Indeed, I am glad to see the perfect coherence of our 
body—our bodies, to-day [laughter and cheers]. We 
have got all the B’s [laughter}, I believe, with us. 


and at other times very dronish and honeyless (laughter 


We all know that the bees are sometimes 150 active, 
and cheers]. I believe we have got all the V’s with 
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more you shall have four stipendiary monitors, the 
average of which, at four years, is £8 15s., making £35, 
so that any master of a school with one hundred 
children is entitled to £95, after he gets £60 from the 
children, and without one penny of voluntary contri- 
bution from any one of yous Double the number—say 
that his salary is 4120. We can then claim from the 
Government £190 in addition to that sum. It is said 
this will not destroy the voluntary principle ; nothing, 
however, can be clearer than the act that where you 
have got three or four hundred children in a school, no 
voluntary money will be wanted. Some of you have 
seen a resoluticn, signed by Sir Bdward North Buxton, 
regarding a school in Spitalfields. That school contains 
seven hundred children—the master of it will be enti- 
tled to claim from the Government between £600 
and £700, to say nothing of the £400 which he gets 
from the pence of the children, There will be no ne 
cessity for any voluntary contributions, and there would 
be no thought of such a thing [cheers]. I feel, how- 
ever, that I am intruding on the meeting, and I will 
not add another word. 

Dr. R. W. Hamitton said: I do not know where to 
begin. I am sure I have no idea where I shall end 
[laughter]. I have lately given lectures, all of which 
have exceeded two hours. I have made speeches, all 
of which have endured fifty minutes. Which will you 
have? [ery of Both.’’] I did not catch the reply 
[cries of“ Both, both’’]. Both! We shall not land, 
then, within three hours [laughter]. As I am called 
upon, Mr, Chairman, to speak, I will avoid, therefore, 
everything of the oratorical, which sometimes intrudes 
in the lectures, and generally in the address, and as 
Thomas Moore once claimed to be crowned with laurels 
for the lay he sung, That time had a moral,“ what 
think you, even, of a practical and a statistical speech 
even from me. I will call the attention, therefore, of 
this assembly, to a very popular dogma, namely, that 
crime is the test and exponent of education or igno- 
rance—that according to the amount of crime, is the 
proportion of ignorance or of education. I think that 
this can be easily overturned. We are carried away by 
it, as we have been by many a theoretical principle, 
which merely requires to be sifted, and then it will be 
for ever destroyed. For years we were informed that 
the ratio of wages must be regulated by the price of 
food. It entered into the mind of every man, into the 
calculations of every man, an axiom, perlectly indis- 
putable. It was suggested, however, as a more natu- 
ral and more philosophical test, that the ratio of wages 
should respect the demand of labour, and not the price 
of food, and I suppose every man in a sound mind now 
admits that principle. Crime and ignorance go to- 
gether—virtue and education go together. Now, 
do not look upon these as equivocal proposi— 
tions. ‘The affirmation of the one would not 
be the affirmation of the other. If crime and ig— 
norance invariably proceeded part passu, it would 
not follow that virtue and education did. But, let us 
look to crime, Which is the more probable of the two 
propositions that I have mentioned? 1837 and 1844 
are years considerably distant from each other, I need 
not inform you; but the committals upon the whole 
population of England, in 1837, were 24,000. In 1844, 
it was the same; but the population had increased 
from about 10 10 124 per cent in that time; therefore, 
you have more population and you have the same com- 
mittals. Therefore, must not 1844 have greatly ad- 
vanced in knowledge and in virtue upon 1837? But 
this is one of the presumed grounds of the measure that 
there is such a want of educatory application and ap- 
paratus in the country. ‘That we very clearly deny ; 
for, in allusion to the terms of political economy which 
have been already used, I may say the supply is now 
greater than the detaand in very many sections of the 
country. We could build a school at once contiguous to 
our place of worship—we have the money—we have the 
spirit to do it—we could find masters—we have books. 
What do we want? Why, the steeple school children. 
But now let us take the general committals, as they have 
been given to us in 1845. In England it is 1 in 5,564 
of the inhabitants; in Ireland it is 1 in 6,214; but now 
in Seotland—religiously-educated Scotland—it is 1 in 
4,495 [hear, hear]. 1 understand, therefore, that Ire- 
land is the best, England is the second best, and Seot— 
land the worst of all [hear, hear]. So far, then, facts 
and figures go against that very common and that very 
shadowy dogma, ell me the crime of a country, and 
I can tell you the extent or the limitation of its educa- 
tion.“ Will gentlemen allow me now to refer to what 
I believe to be the occasion of the measure itself? 1 
have always been committing an error hitherto in 
speaking of it. Ihave said the bill, correcting myself. 
But there was so much of constitutionalism in me, that 
I could not conceive of anything national and parlia— 
mentary but by bill; but Lam now schooled into mea- 
sures, schemes, and Minutes of the Privy Council [hear, 
hear}. 

Mr. J. II. Hinton: The Austrian Privy Council. 

Dr. Haminron: I gladly accept the correction, but a 
correction should be made in as loud a voice as that in 
which the error was spoken [laughter]. I now pro- 
ceed to speak of the ground or the occasion of this 
measure, It is supposed to be very philantrophic. I 
asperse no man’s motive—L can read no man's heart; 
but there is some exigency—the want of education, 


We are told Ministers are too truthful, too righteous to | 


over-look the wants of the people, but may it not be 
that there was a very great prejudice against a certain 
eabinet when it was introduecd. May it not be that 
that cabinet was necessarily bound to purchase some 
sweet voices—was it not to conciliate—must it not a 
little stoop to win over to its side? I do not think the 
former Cabinet would have invented four new bishops, 
but Whigs are always liberal [laughter]. I do not 
think that a former Cabinet would have come to the 


rescue of a national system, but Whigs are always | 


profuse. Ina former Cabinet you were always obliged 
to thrust business upon them, but Whigs always carve 
out their own business. ‘The former Cabinet ran 
their heads fiequent.y against a wall, but Whigs 
always build walls to run their heads agaist 
laughter and loud cheers}. Now, then, to shew the 
vankrupt state and utter insolvency of national schools, 


I take no rumour, though many clergymen are my per- | 
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sonal friends, and they have communicated the secret 
to me that they were at a dead lock. But I take now 
the report of the factory inspector, a well-known gentle- 
man, Mr. F. Watkins, and 1 find in his report concern- 
ing the Northern Schools, such an account as this, that 


there is a great defleieney of the funds for supporting 


our elementary schools in the northern districts. There 
is the Secret of all. But onée mére—thi8, as you will 
femember, is from an appointed inspector, that in nine 
tases out of ten all the fesponsibility of suppotting and 
conducting the school rests upoh the clergyman of the 
parish or the district [laughter]. No wonder that the 
Whigs could make their peace with the Established 
Church, no longer rich, no longer able to obtain credit, 
but they were absolutely unable to pay their way. 
Then I impugn no man’s motive, but when I read an 
act, I must read a principle, and I say because this na- 
tional system could not uphold itself, the Whigs have 
purchased its patronage and its influence by. propping 
it up [laughter]. And I believe that, though we may 
go very far into the hidden springs of conduct, nothing 
is more obvious than this, that it is a compromise—a 
compromise between the Established Church and the 
Whigs. throwing us, their old, well-tried friends, the 
Dissenters, overboard [cheers]. It is a mere delusion, 
a mockery, and a snare. It begins so, it con- 
tinues so, and so it will conclude. ‘The more I look 
into it 1 wonder at it as a farago of ignorance,— 
I was going to say imposture,— but I want a 
softer word, the art of imposing. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
having just followed up what I was called upon to do, 
just having taken my place in what I hope is a long 
line of succession, [ throw these remarks before the 
meeting. I wish them to weigh all the arguments; 
I wish them to weigh all the arithmetic; and to see 
how completely men have been taken up with false 
theories, and how necessary it is even upon the most 
common question of numbers, to try whether those 
numbers that really stand before you allow the pro- 
duct [loud cheers]. 
Mr. J. A. James having been called for, rose, and said : 
I came here not to speak; however, I am not ashamed 
nor afraid to say a few things. I am most unhappily 
placed in juxta-position with my friend Dr. Hamilton, 
though I had the honourof having that station assigned 
me in the 7%mes of yesterday, very unworthtly (cries of 
„Very honourably“ ]. I do deplore the necessity ex- 
isting for it, but I do rejoice in the meeting itself [hear, 
hear]. I deplore it, not merely on account of what 
may be the ultimate results of the object which we 
now contemplate, but I deplore it on account of the in- 
fluence it may have upon our own spirits. I am sorry 
for everything that separates me from any portion of 
the Christian community. I delight not in Dissent—I 
am a Dissenter by necessity. I like union. I am a 
member, at the present moment, of a great union pro- 
gressing, and 1 do, in some measure, feel happy in 
being here to prove that very connexion with the Evan— 
gelical Alliance does not prevent me from the tempe- 
rate, firm expression of my denominational principles 
[cheers]. That contederation binds us, not to the de- 
sertion of truth, but to the elevation of charity; and I 
maintain that these two are compatible, the one with 
the other [hear, hear]. I am happy to find that there 
are some things that can unite the great body of Pro- 
testant Dissenters [hear, hear]; that, though we can- 
not be all, according to the present views we take of 
the matter, members of an Anti-state-church Society, 
we can be members of an Anti-state-school society 
hear, hear]; theretore 1 am happy to meet so many on 
the present occasion, aud I would ask all those who are 
the supporters of the Government measure of education, 
who are the railers against those who oppose it, 
whether appealing to the history of Protestant Dissent- 
ers, on their known attachment to education, it 
must not be, in their view, a matter of dire ne— 
cessity that should call them out against a mea— 
sure that puts forward education as its object. ‘There 
is this in the view which I have just presented 
which ought to impress the public mind. When we, 
who, through our whole history, have been the known 
advocates of education, do now stand forward and array 
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| ourselves against a system which is proposed for gene- 
ral adoption, there must be something in that system 
| that appears highly objectionable, or we could not pos- 
sibly subject ourselves to the imputation, as it has been 
| imputed to us, of being unfriendly to education. Our 
whole history proves that this is but a groundless ac- 
cusation; we having raised, since the introduction of 
Sir James Graham’s measure, and its defeat, by one 
single scetion of the body, £120,000 for the building of 
school-rooms ; yet, notwithstanding this, we have been 
placarded through the country as enemies of education. 
We rebut the charge, we throw off the imputation, and 
stand forward in the very array which we present 
against the measure, as a firm phalanx in defence ot 
education itself {cheers]. We are told that the volun- 
tary principle is not sufficient of itself to maintain 
the education of the country. Perhaps it may not; 
and though we are all agreed in opposition to the mea- 
sure of the Government, there are shades of difference 
on that topie which still exist amongst us. But we do 
not, on that ground, for one moment retire from each 
other, and we come forward and take our stand in 
‘heart, and voice, and soul, against the measure of the 
Government [cheers]. And why, after all, is it? In 
fact, it might be asked faiily, Why is not the voluntary 
principle itsetf sufficient for the education of the people: 
| Why, because there is not a will to work that principle. 
There is wealth enough tor it. It therefore comes back 
to this, —that the people are not willing to give their 
wealth. We say that we Dissenters are ready to come 

forward and tax our resources to the utmost tor educa- 
tion, and we challenge those who are opposed to us 
to do the same [cheers]. Now I beg to ask, Who 
are the sincerest friends to education—those who are 
willing, to the uttermost of their power, to pay for 
it out of their own pockets, or those who will 
not come forward unless the Government assist them 
[cheers]. That appears to me to be the position in 


Which we are placed, 1 for one, do not scruple to | 
say, that if the Government had come ferward and 


repudiated rel gious education, saying * We have no- 
thing to do with this, we will only take up secular 
education leries of “No, no}! I should have 


posing the measure presented to the public. Gentle- 
men have their own opinions, and I have mine 
[hear, hear]. But I come back to the other position, 
This is bona fide a religious education, and on that 
ground I oppose it just as I do a State Church. It 
is an establishment of athools as the other is an esta- 
lishment in the buildings ealled a Church, and I took 
the liberty to say reeently at a meeting in Birmingham 
that it never Was designed as such by its concoctors. 
I art confident it must be a satellite of the Establish- 
ment dra wih * splendout atid light from the State 
luminary aud all fot the adsantement of the primary 
cheers!. We are here to see What we can do to 
arrest the measure. The eyes of England are upon 
us; and I trust we shall conduct ourselves this da 
in a way that will reflect honour upon us in the 
Opposition to the Government measure which we 
are met to carry forward. I confess that when Sir James 
Graham's measure was in progress, there were many 
things said at public meetings which I have never 
ceased to deplore to the present day. Hitherto, 
hroughout the whole of the opposition to this measure, 
the great body of the Protestant Dissenters appear to 
me to have conducted themselves in a way that reflects 
great credit upon them. They have been firm, but 
temperate, and, for one, I will not myself impugn the 
motives of those by whom the measure has been intro. 
duced, I will not resolve the whole into statecraft or 
priestcraft. I have nothing to do with men’s motives— 
simply with their acts, and believing as I do the mea- 
sure to be fraught with incalculable mischief, and that 
it is not likely to accomplish all that its most sanguine 
friends may have led them to expect, lam here with 
my friends to give the measure my enlightened, deter- 
mined, and uncompromi:-ing opposition Fee cheers]. 
Mr. R. Rywuanp, of Bradford, said: I confess that 
I feel jealous for the honour of the old Presbyterian 
denomination, and it is more on public ground like 
that rather than from any personal or local conside- 
ration, that I wish to occupy the mecting for a very 
few moments. It is with great pleasure that I adda 
few words to what has been said by a neighbour of my 
own from Leeds, and by a former neighbour at Birming- 
ham. It gave me peculiar pleasure, and I hope it will 
serve in some degree to redeem the honour of our Pres- 
byterian forefathers— for belonging to that denomination 
I must be the last person to speak of others—I must only 
speak for myself—it gave me peculiar pleasure to find 
that Mr. James was seconded by one of our own minis- 
ters, at Birmingham, in that great meeting, the largest 
known to be held in the Town-hall there, and which 
ended I believe in the scale being turned in favour of 
liberty on that spot, where, above all others, that scale 
should have been turned—that spot upon which the 
great precursor and ancestor of all of us, on the subject 
of religious liberty, suffered the dire effects of the viola- 
tion of that principle [hear, hear]. But I think it will 
be more useful in a meeting like this for each of us to 
contribute, as far as we can, any information from his 
own particular neighbourhood, as to what has been 
done and said, and perhaps also as to what has been 
misrepresented. As I came to town yesterday, I felt 
indignant at a misrepresentation occurring in one of the 
London papers. Iread in the Daily News what I re- 
gard as an augury of our growing strength and final 
victory. When I see a kind of profligacy of sentiment 
in the periodical press, on the greatest of all subjects— 
religion, I feel I hope a just indignation, and I feel 
tenfold more the importance of the struggle for liberty, 
and that religion and education which is the substance of 
reilgion should not be damaged by this measure. Butto 
return to my own district, and to state afew particulars 
from the place from which I come. It was our intention, 
at Bradford, to take advantage of the presence of one or 
two of our representatives that they might be delegates 
to the meeting, but the truth still needs to be diffused. 
Freedom began in the north, and has proceeded both 
in the large scale and the small; and, in the Western 
Riding, in which we may congratulate ourselves that 
this seed of a great truth has developed itself. One of 
our best representatives proposed that we should come 
in double and treble strength to support this meeting. 
Five delegates, therefore, have ecme from Bradford on 
this subject [cheers], and we do hot think it is too 
many. The Daily News states that, at Bradford, the 
working classes assembled to the number of 1,500, and 
declared in favour of the Government plan, minus six. 
If we had another delegate here, we should have heard 
that they were the six [laughter]. The truth is, we 
have had meeting upon meeting in Bradford. Every 
denomination is in strict alliance there, and working 
together. I suppose J am not out of order in reckon- 
ing the Wesleyans in Bradford amongst our num- 
ber. We have had a Sabbath-school teachers’ 
meeting of every denomination — we have had a 
town petition to which the names of every commu- 
nion are attached. We are also having a memorial to 
our honoured representative, who we firmly believe has 
had nothing to do with the getting up of the Minutes 
of Council [hear, hear]. I hope, for the honour of our 
own town, it will be known that we are in every re- 
spect strong and united on this great subject. I cannot 
but share in the opinion of some gentlemen who have 
preceded me, that this scheme is but a repetition—an 
echo—of a former scheme of some years ago [hear, hear]. 
It convinces my mind more and more, that even if we 
admit education is within the province of the Govern- 
ment, which I most emphatically deny [cheers], we 
could not adopt this scheme. Many perhaps may say, 
that because I am a neighbour of Mr. Baines’s I follow 
in his wake; but, so far from this being the case, I 
have, from the moment I received my own college edu- 
cation, maintained the views that I now hold. Four 
years ago, I did all in my power to instil the principle, 
and inspire the resolution, that, while we loved know- 
ledge, we would hold liberty at a much higher rate. 
was afraid there would be no representative of the 
| honest race of Presbyterians in this company. I hope 
there are; and I hope every man present will open his 
mouth on this great oecasion, I do believe, that though 
we may be traduced, and called fanatics, yet we are at 
a crisis that we are beginning to turn back the streams 
which have brought us to the proud position in which 
we stand among the nations of the earth [hear, hear]. 
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I cannot restrain myself when I perceive those who 
profess to be the friends of the people losing sight of the 
principles that I think greater than all. It is for this 
reason that I stand here, namely, that I may answer for 
myself, if I may not answer for others [cheers]. 

‘Dr. Massie brought up a report from the Busi- 
ness Committee, consisting of a series of resolutions, 
which, as they were afterwards moved and seconded 
seriatim, we introduce in their proper order. 

Mr. CHARLES Reev moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Rozerts, of Plaistow, in seconding the report, 
said: I am not a minister, but one of the people, and I 
am anxious that the people should not only have the 
opportunity of expressing their opinion in a great meet- 
ing like this, but that they should know and estimate 
their own privileges, and come forward to express them. 
I do not wish all the speaking to be confined to the 
ministers, any more than I wish all the thinking to be 
limited to them [cheers]. I am desirous that this Con- 
ference should express the opinions, not of dissenters 
merely, but of the people of England generally, and this 
is the main point to which I wish to direct your atten- 
tion in this early stage of the business of the meeting. 
I apprehend this is not entirely a Dissenters question. 
It is so in some respects, because no doubt, if the mea- 
sure passes, the young people will to a great extent be 
placed under the surveillance of the clergy. But I ap- 
prehend that the Church people—and I do not mean by 
the church, the clergy or the bishops only, but the 
people of England who are members of that Church— 
are as much interested in upsetting that obnoxious and 
abominable measure, as any others. I apprehend that, 
under this plan of education, the acorn, instead of 
springing forth, shooting down its root, and sending up 
a tree with its magnificent branches, will be enclosed in 
a coftin, and thus the growth of mind be prevented. It is 
an admirable scheme for instructing children in their 
A. B. C., and for giving them a knowledge of arith- 
metic, but it is a scheme for fettering, in short for 
destroying, all forethought. In that view of the ques- 
tion the whole people of England, including those 
connected with the Church of England, are as much 
interested in putting it down as we are. I hope that 
before long they will become alive to this important 
question. Where will you find a people better in- 
structed in reading and arithmetic than in Prussia, 
but where will you find a people more slavish? [hear, 
hear]. It is true that there are a great many learned 
men in that part of Europe, who have had their minds 
expanded, and who think for themselves, but the 
common people are mere clodhoppers [laughter]. 
These do not think, or if they do, they must not give 
expression to their opinions. If the system of in— 
spectors now proposed by our Government be intro- 
duced, they will say what books shall, and shall not 
be read, and thus real learning will be obstructed. I 
add no more—the main point for which I rose was, 
to express the feelings of my own mind that this is 
not a Dissenters question, but a question affecting the 
welfare of the whole people of England; no Govern- 
ment system of education should for a moment be 
permitted [cheers]. 

The report was then adopted. 

The following resolution was then put and carried :— 

That the Rev. J. II. Hinton, Rev. Dr. Massie, and George 
Leman, Esq., be requested to act as secretaries to the Conference, 

The Cuainman then read the second resolution, as 
follows :— 


rangement of the business of the Conference, and that all notices of 
substantive motions shall, for convenience, be referred to it, befor 
being read from the chair. 

Mr. J. BLackmMaNn inquired whether the Committee 
were to have a vote upon the motions presented before 
them [cries of“ No, no“ J. He thought that gentle: 
men comprising the meeting were as competent to 
form a judgment upon a resolution as the Committee 
up stairs. 

Josian Conner, Esg., said, that the only object in 
having the resolutions presented to the Committee was, 
to have them brought forward in their right order. It 
was not intended to give the Committee a veto, but to 
prevent desultory motions. | 

Dr. Massie said, that the language of the resolution 
was guarded. It was expressly stated, that it was for 
convenience that the motions were to be submitted to 
the committee, If resolutions were thrown in during 
the discussion on other resolutions, it would produce 
confusion. ‘The Committee did not assume or presume 
to exercise the power of vetoing any resolution that 
might be laid before them. ‘There might be a resolu- 
tion presented to them which they would think ques- 
tionable, and in that case they would confer with the 
party proposing it, but if they did not succeed ia in- 
ducing him to withdraw it then it must come before the 
meeting in a certain order. Of course it would be open 
to every gentleman to propose an amendment to a reso- 
lution if he thought proper. 

The motion was then put and carried, with a few 
dissentients. 


The following resolution was then unanimously 
adopted ;— 


That an enrolment Committee be appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Katterns, Crellin, jun., and Pratt. 

ry. . . 1 

The following resolution was then agreed to :— 

That Messrs, G. W. Alexander, W. G. Lewis, Tillett, of Norwich, 
James James, of Birmingham, and Mr. Morris, of Manchester, be 
appointed a tinancial Committee, 

It was then agreed that the Conference should meet 
at ten o'clock in the morning, and adjourn at four 
oclock in the afternoon, and also that all speakers ob- 
serve the rules of parliamentary discussion, and that the 
Chairman should enforce the same. 


Dr. Massig suggested that an interview should be 
sought with the Marquis of Lansdowne on Thursday 
next, and that a deputation from the Conference should 

appointed to wait upon him. 

After so:ne desultory discussion, it was agrecd that 
4 deputation should wait upon the noble marquis, but 
the time was not fixed. 

A question then arose as to the propriety of adjourning 
the ( onterence until halt-past twelve o'clock on the 
tollowing day, in order to allow members of the Con- 
lerence an Opportunity of calling upon their respective 
representatives in Parliament, with a view of com- 


municating to them the wish of their constituents, that 
they should oppose this measure. Several gentlemen 
expressed their opinion as to the necessity of consti- 
tuents pressing upon members their sentiments on this 


question, but thought that the Conference might as- 


semble at ten o'clock. 


Ee 


The following resolution was 
then put and carried unanimously :— 


may be 
sending a member disgraced, tied hand and foot, 
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country have the means of making anew Parliament 
[cheers]. Let no individual vote for any gentleman 
that will not at once pledge himself to the re 
ot this order in Council | cheers], 
members do not like to 
so; and 1 am 
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vocation 
lt may be said, 
pledge themselves. It 
not an advocate for 


That all members of this Conference, who are electors, be re- | to be my trumpet in the House of Commons, That 


quested to wait upon their representatives in Parliament, and to 
report the result of the interviews to the Committee. 


The following resolution was then agreed to :— 
3. That the Conference solicit an interview with members of the 


| House of Commons, whether liberal or otherwise, at Brown’s-hotel, 


to-morrow evening, at five o'clock. 


Mr. James then rose to move the first of a series of 
declaratory resolutions, It was to the following etfect :— 

1. That this Conference appeals to many well-known facts in 
proof of the affirmation, that the Protestant Dissenters of Great 
Britain have ever been among the most zealous promoters of popular 
education, that they long strove for its advancemant almost alone, 
discouraged, and opposed ; and that to the present period thay have 
been and are its stedfast and devoted friends. 


Mr. Enns Srove.u seconded the resolution. 


Dr. Hamitton suggested that, as the Conference was 
now coming to the consideration of declatatory resolu- 
tions, it was desirable that gentlemen should fully ex- 
press their sentiments upon them. Iam anxious, he 
said, that all concessions and apologies should be dealt 
with fairly by the public. I have often said that the 
Voluntary principle was not efficient, it was not worked 
out. Now, such concessions are pleaded against me as 
though I had said that there was inefficiency in the 
principle itself. We cannot say a candid thing, without 
its being urged that we are compromising our principles. 
I say the same of religion that I have said of the Volun- 
tary principle. Religion is perfect, but, acting through 
the infirmity of our nature, it is imperfect, hear, hear, ] 
and the Voluntary principle acting through an imper- 
fect medium, is imperfect therefore in its operations. 
But if Christians would work Christianity, and Volun- 
taries would work Voluntaryism, Christianity would 
have perfect effect, and Voluntaryism would have per- 
fect triumph [cheers]. 

Mr. R. Alssuin thought that the Conference 
could not be better employed than in discussing the re— 
solutions as they now came down from the Business 
Committee. 

Mr. J. Burnet, in suggesting a slight verbal altera- 
tion in the resolution, which was agreed to by the 
mover and seconder, went on to observe: With regard 
to the necessity of passing such a resolution in connexion 
with the Government Plan of Education, 1 suppose 
there is no one present that will entertain any doubt as 
to the ground of that necessity. An attempt has been 
made by the Committee of Council on Education to 
take the whole of the rising mind of the country into 
their own hands. ‘The question is not whether the 
rising population are to be educated—they are being 
educated—education is extending largely, and it was 
only when the Government found that that was the 
case that they got up this Committee of Council 
[cheers]. This is quite a new thing. They surely, 
whoever might be in the field first, have come last. 
There can be no question about that, and it was 
when the education of the country was making 


rapid progress that they thought that so much 
good should not be done except under their 
hands [laughter]. It was not, therefore, from a 


conviction of the necessity of educating the country that 
That the business committee be charged generally with the ar- | 


they started into being. It was from the conviction 


that, if they did not join in the race, they might be left 


behind in their influence over the rising generation 
[loud laughter]. They have shown that this was their 
purpose, by the very wide range they have taken in the 
Minutes of Council. Why do they go into the whole 
length and breadth of the working of society? ‘They are 
going to teach the rising generation to read, write, and 
cypher; and, moreover, to learn the Church Catechism 
—the worst catechism I know in the world. But they 
are going to take a step further, and to meddle with all 
the working and all the perplexities of social life [loud 
cheers]. They are to make artizans—they are to make 
farmers—they are to make washerwomen [laughter ]— 
for that, also, is in the Minutes. They begin, therefore, 
with the highest point of education—religion, and they 
come down to the lowest, if I may so call it, though itis 
avery necessary one—the washing-tub [laughter and 
cheers]. Why, there is not a servant-maid that 
will come out in the community now till she 
has learned, under the sanction of the Privy Council, 
to wash her nightcap [laughter]. I regard this minute 
meddling with legislation to be more dangerous than 
any step that has been taken in modern times. I do 
think that the British Government might have aided 
in the education of the country - might have encouraged 
voluntary institutions, if they are determined to aid 
them,— without entering into these points. I have been 
compelled to ask why this wide range of meddling ? 
Why, what is to spring from legislation if the Govern- 
ment are to proceed in this way? [hear, hear.] But I 
am wrong in calling it legislation [cheers]. It is not; 
it does not come from the Parliament of this country. 
It comes from a Committee appointed under the autho- 
rity of the Crown, against the constitutionality of which 
the House of Lords protested, and against the constitu- 
tionality of which a noble minority of the House of 
zommons protested. Why, if this Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education is to be allowed to take this wide 
range over the whole surface of the community, 
and to touch the springs of the rising generation, 
and to touch the interests and feelings of al! the in- 
structors of the rising generation, where are they to 
stop? This is a modern Star-chamber [cheers]. They, 
too, were appointed by the authority of the Crown. II 
it should be said, there may be an opportunity given 
for a vote in Parliament (I allow all this) when the 
money is proposed, we thank them even for so much, 
They would not give us that if they could keep it out 
of our way [hear, hear]; but let it be remembered, that 
when a single vote is to determine a question, the 
country has no opportunity of considering it. If, as by 
the sound of a bell, the voters are called in at once to 
say yea or nay, the country has no means which it can 
bring in to tell upon such a system. Les, they have 
means; and this Committee of Council, l have no 
doubt, will bring these means into operation. ‘The | 


would degrade any man, and the man that would sub- 

mit to it is not fit to be a legislator in any country 

hear, hear]. But there is a great difference between 
this and a man telling us what he will do on a grand 
point that spreads over the whole empire. 1 do not ask 
him to come and pledge himself, but to tell me what is 
his principle, and whether he will act it out, and whe- 
ther he will tell the community that sends him that, on 
these great topics he agrees with them. Ifa man can— 
not do this, he can have no vote from me [cheers]. But 
let us beware lest we encourage this mode of minute 
Legislation in this instance. i look upon the Minutes 
of Council as the most alarming production that we 
have had in this or any other matter for many genera- 
rations [cheers]. When Government have touched 
everything, what has been the result? The people have 
been enslaved. If, Sir, you were placed at the head of 
an institution, and you had the training of all the youth 
connected with it, what would be consistency of your 
character or conduct, if you did not train them accord- 
ing to your mind? Let the rulers rule, and they will 
teach the governed simply to obey. I think that no 
yovernment is fitted to train the rising generation. 
The true and proper province of Government is to pre- 
vent us from doing injury one to another. They are 
an excellent preventive service while they keep within 
their own province, but the moment they come as an 
exccutive, to meddle with all the links of society, they 
will create a perplexity which will at last frighten 
themselves, or, if they succeed, they will transform 
their Goverment into a despotism and their subjects 
into slaves [loud cheers ]. 

Mr. FLercner observed: A gentleman has said that 
this is not merely a Dissenters’ Conference, but one in 
which the entire community in Great Britain and Ire- 
land is represented. I think we should have a clear 
understanding as to whether we appear here as Dissen- 
ters, or as the opponents of the Government measure. 
Of course Dissenters oppose it, and some who are not 
Dissenters also oppose it. If we shape our resolutions 
according to the position in which we place ourselves, I 
contend that the resolution now proposed—although J 


approve of it—is not the first that ought to come be- 
fore us, 


Dr. Massir said: In answer to Mr Fletcher's 
reasonable inquiries, I beg to say that the Committee 
did not come with resolutions prepared for the meeting. 
They were appointed by the meeting, that they might 
proceed to prepare such business as the meeting re- 
quired, ‘The gentlemen who have acted as the Central 
Committee have abstained altogether from any pra 
minary arrangements, lest it should be said that the 
London people had dictated to those from the provinces. 
The resolution now proposed having been the first 
agreed upon by the Committee it was sent to this mect- 
ing for consideration, It has not been determined that 
this should be a Noneonformist Conference, but that it 
should assume whatever character the Conference 
pleased. There are resolutions here that are as universal 
as Catholicity itself [cheers] in objection to the scheme 
of Government, which 1 believe that our excellent 
friends are prepared to lay before you: if they are in- 
complete, you can complete them [cheers ]. 

Mr. R. Rytanp said, we are summoned as opponents 
to the general scheme of education: it may be that we 
have conforming opponents present, and I hope that we 
have. I would, therefore, suggest that our first resolu- 
tion should affirm the generality of our assembly. 

Dr. Hamiron stated that he was sent as one of 
the deputation from the Committee of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, in which Dissenters preponderated, but in 
which they were not known, for it was a general body. 

After a few desultory remarks, Rey. J. II. [intron 
brought up a further report from the business Com- 


mittee, consisting of a series of resolutions, ‘The adop- 
tion of the report was moved by Mr. ©. Srovet, 
seconded by Mr. Cuan es Reep, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. J. A. James again rose, and re- proposed the rego— 
lution given above. We there claim, he said, the 
honour of being the friends of education ; let us, in our 
future career, under whatever discouraging circum- 
stances we may be placed by the legislature (should 
this measure pass), show that we are still determined to 
adhere to the cause of popular education. 

Mr. Cuan tes Sroven, in again seconding the resolu- 
tion, said, my impression is that, if anything is required 
in order to support the affirmation in the resolution, it 
is to be found at page 5 of a work entitled,“ ‘The School 
in relation to the State, the Church, and the Congrega- 
tion,“ which seems to be a document defending the Go- 
vernment measure, It is stated there, not only that your 
Sabbath Schools have taken the lead in this measure, 
but have also afforded the very type to be followed in 
the movement of the Government measure. I am in- 
clined to think that that concession is decisive evidence 
not only that you have, as Dissenters, occupied an um- 
portant place, but that the result of your labours has 
been felt by the Government [hear, hear]! | 

Dr. IIXMuILros: I shall pretace this resolution with 
very few remarks. I hardly know how to regret the 
introduction of this scheme, It has brought a great 
question before the national mind, and it has set the 
national mind thinking upon it, [think there has been 
(“forgive me this wrong!’’) considerable immaturity 
of the Ministerial mind, and I think the Ministerial 
mind is now set thinking about it. I believe many 
have advanced, and I am quite sure that none have re- 
ceded, Whatever may be the victory or the defeat, 
we shall close our part in the one or in the other with 
sustained character and repute, We have lost nothing. 
Indeed, I am glad to see the perfect coherence of our 
body—our bodies, to-day [laughter and cheers}. We 
have got all the B's laughter], I believe, with us. 
We all know that the bees are sometimes very active, 


and at other times very dronish and honeyless i 
and cheers]. I believe we have got all the V's with 
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us to-day, so that we are a compact body [cheers]. 
We do not know a denomination here—we do not 
know a sect here—we are a great body, a confede- 
racy, a phalanx. I only wish to guard the meeting 
—and, perhaps, the younger portion of 1 a 
very great mistake. They suppose that education 
must liberate and enlarge the mind. Now, education, 
like religion, may be made an engine of tyranny to 
rivet the mind, and not liberate it—to strangle the 
mind, and not to develope it. The object of this 


scheme is to give a stereotype, and an organization to 


the ideas of the public mind. But you say, knowledge 
is like the ocean’s surge. Let that surge be broken, 
and who can regulate it? So we 4. and so it may 
be. But there are those who can look, even to the 
ocean surge, with a very restrictive ken. The poor 
schoolmaster, when he went out of Dover harbour, 
heard the band on board srike up Britannia rules 
the waves: but he felt a certain malady [laughter], 
and said Britannia rules the waves; I wish she would 
rule them straighter’ [loud laughter, and cheers]. We 
must be very much afraid of looking upon the rollings 
and surges of the human mind with a schoolmaster’s 
eye, or a schoolmaster’s imagination. I beg leave now 
to move this resolution :— 

II. That, waiving, in the first instance, all incidental and collateral 
objections, this Conference regards the scheme for conferring 
honours and emoluments on teachers of elementary schools, deve- 


loped in the Minu ee of the Committee of Council on Education of 
August and December last, as both vicious in principle and worth- 


less, if not injurious in practice; vicious in principle, because, over- 


looking the natural relation of demand and supply, it annexes a 
bounty to the scholastic profeasion ; and worthless, if not injurious 
in practice, because, like all bounties, it will overstock the market 
on the one hand, and produce a deteriorated article on the other. 


Mr. J. FLETCHER (Hanley), in seconding the resolution, 
said, I cordially agree with it, but I think the word“ worth- 
less,“ which occurs twice over, might be left out, and it would 
read better. Upon the great object of that resolution we 
are all agreed in this Conference, and perhaps in the coun- 
try at large. I have taken some pains to ascertain what are 
the views of those who are the friends of the Government 
plen, and there are some who think that our scheme of po- 
itical economy is a very degrading one. I believe there is 
a strong feeling that this is a view that ought to be dis- 
carded—that tue only position which the Dissenters can 
take with strength is, the position of parties who are deter- 
mined, in no case, to receive any state bounty, and who, 
taking that position, and taking it on conscientious grounds, 
cannot be treated impartially, whatever provision may be 
made by a measure which seeks to embrace the minds of 
tie whole country, and bring them up in the schools of the 
land. That is one strong point. I think it is right, how- 
ever, that the politico-economical view should be care- 
fully sifted and brought out before the people. I 
stood up at a public meeting in our town and found 
that the people were with me, when I stated that nine 
tenths of the public taxes came out of the pockets of the 
working classes—that they were asked to take this mea 
sure as a boon though they were paying in the proportion 
of nine-tenths, and the greater part of the benefit would 
not reach them, but the salaried pupil-teachers and the 
monitors, whilst to the poor man not one farthing would 
accrue. When 1 stated this, the working classes felt that 


they uad been deceived by the explanations that had been 


put forth. I believe that if we take the pocket view of the 
question we shall wo:k on the mind; and I believe that 
this resolution embraces this sentiment in a clear way; I 
have, therefore, great pleasure in seconding it. 

Mr. Henry VINCENT rose and said: 1 will only venture 
to occupy your time for a few moments in supporting the 
proposition now before the chair; and presuming that this 
Conference is really earnest in its desire to oppose the mea- 
sure against which it is this day entering its protest, I de 
sire to express, as explicitly as possible, the views that I 
have been able to glean, from that portion of the people 
with whom I have had the opportunity to come into con- 
tact, with reference to the great and odious measure we 
have this day met to reprobate [cheers]. I agree with the 
sentiments that have fallen from those who have contended, 
that the present proposition is subversive of religious 
liberty, and dangerous to the civil liberty of Englishmen. I 
agree with the sent ment, that we should endeavour, as far 
as possible, not to ma ce this meeting a mere exposition of 
our own Dissenting views—for I hold myself to be a Dis- 
senter, thoroughly entertaining the doctrine, that the Go- 
vernment has nothing to do with spiritual matters [cheer-] 
—that there ought to be noconnexion between any religious 
establishment and the State [cheers]; but we er. en- 
deavour, as far as possible, to convince the industrious 
classes, to convince the middle orders, to convince the 
friends of freedom in this country, that this assembly isa 
representation of the true principles of liberty, that we 
desire to oppose this Government measure, not on any 
merely sectarian or political grounds, but because we are 
convinced that the dogma, that a Government has a right 
to educate the people, is utterly unsound, subversive of our 
privileges as Christians, and our rights as Dissenters, that 
in opposing this measure we are not the friends of popular 
ignuiance. Weare not those men of whom Dr. Vaughan 
has spoken, anxious to keep-the populace in a state of 
besotted ignorance, but we are convinced that the measu:es 
in progress in this country are better adapted to mould the 
thriving, the patriotic populace, than any other scheme of 
education which the Government can give us (laughter 
and cheers]. And now, while I am anxious to.reciprocate 
the very amiable and Christian sentiments which fell from 
the lips of Mr. James, of Birmingham, and have no desire 
to attribute motives to her Majesty's advisers, I cannot but 
look with grave suspicion upon the proposition which we 
have met this day to discuss, and more especially when I 
remember this newborn love of education on the part of 
our statesmen, with their long and direct hostility to any- 
thing like a genuine and independent system of instruc- 
tion for the working-men of England [cheers]. ‘To a re- 
solution which we have passed, 1 would only allude for a 
moment. It is stated, that the Dissenters of Ergland have 
been among the foremost and most stedfast friends of 
instruction during the past thirty years. Since the last 
eannon was fired at Waterloo, who have been the friends 
liberty and instruction in England? Without arrogating 
too much to ourselves, it has been the Dissenters of this 
country. Independent Churchmen have aided us in their 
individual capacity; but has the ecclesiastical system been 
the friend of instruction? Has the Church, in its corporate 
capacity advocated education? We may remember that 
while Sir James Graham's Bill was under consideration, 
one reverend divine went so far as to publish a book o! songs 
for the washerwomen, to which the gentleman behind me 
(Mr. Burnet) referred. We remember that sentiments were 
uttered, which proved that, if the clergymen, as a corporate 
body, were desirous of controling education, it was only for 
the purpose of infusing the principle of subserviency ioto 
the minds and hearts of the people [hear, hear]. Our 
ecclesiastical system has not only not been the sincere 


friend of education, but it has obstructed the work in almost 
every village and city in the land. When thé British and 
Foreign School system began to extend its ramifications, 
when a few schools had been suggested for some of our 
popular districts, the ecclesiastical and leading members of 
the aristocracy said, Do not instruct the working-men, 
you will make them rebels or meetingers; all this is to 
strengthen the meetinghouse,“ and they predicted not 
only anarchy but Atheism; and what in their view 
was worse than Atheism — dissent loud cries of 
„Hear J. This went on, and now we come to fresh 
views of the Government. They did all they could 
to oppose the instruction of the people, but they were 
beaten; for we had something more at work than mere 
schools. The Prussians have their schools, and ours are 
not so extensive, so large in number, or so well organized 
in detail; but I affirm that we have a more thriving and 
intelligent populace [cheers]. We have had another 
system of education in England, and it is at this that the 

vernment is aiming. The rulers talk of being our in- 
structors, but the fact is, we have been busily at work 
instructing them [cheers]. At the commencement of the 
present century, the Nonconformists still felt the effects of 
some of those sanguinary laws that were passed to punish 
them in the days of the odious Stuarts; (hear, hear] and 
it was only by going among the ignorant and illiterate 
people,” by showing them that the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts were unjust, that we had the slightest 
hope of obtaining their removal, and when we had 
the hold of the feelings of the “vulgar and illi- 
terate people,” then we turned our attention to that place 
where error finds so certain a home, and where an old 
dogma retires to, after it has been hunted out of decent 


society [laughter]. We came to the House of Commons, 
and there we found the old dogma still in favour of exclud- 
ing Dissenters from the ordinary privileges and immunities 
of civilized life ; and it was only through popular agitation, 
which has been the ground-work of England’s education, 
that they were compelled to give way, and to recognize in the 
Dissenters of this country, a loyal, intelligent, and virtuous 
body of citizens. The same process has gone on with regard 
to Catholic emancipation, the Reform Bill, negro emanci- 
pation, and the repeal of criminal laws. The people have 
always instructed the rulers, and I repudiate the notion that 
persons who stand so much in need of instruction are to set 
themselves up as the educators of the very people from 
whom they have derived all their knowledge of religious 
aan | [cheers]. The worthy Alderman who this day occu- 
ies the chair will tell you that Lord Melbourne and the 
higs averred that free-trade was the maddest scheme that 
was ever heard of, and it was only when a small knot of 
cotton-spinners [laughter] taught them the principles of 
political economy, that they could all come in a run, with 
Master Macaulay in the rear, affirming the principle, 
that free trade was an enlightened course, and that, 
after all, the people had more sense than themselves 
(laughter and cheers]. The question comes, then, on what ground 
shall we oppose the Government scheme? I say pardon meif my 
opinion j:rs with any of yours, for we can bear with differences of 
opinion here; and it is a grand lesson to learn to bear with each 
other's differences. Let us forget, as far as we can, our clinging to 
the notion that Government may be a kind of universal superin- 
tendent of our religion. Let us combine to teach the people of 
England first principles (cheers). I cannot omit this opportunity 
of tendering my personal acknowledgments, though they are but 
humble, to that gentleman who, in one of the most influential of 
our provincial papers (I mean the Leeds Mercury) [loud cheers}, 
has done such good service to the cause of genuine liberty. I met 
with a Dissenter the other day who said, do not you see that in 
some of the meetings here our working men are approving of the 
Government scheme! True,I said; but what have you done as a 
——— body to so import into tueir hearts the prin- 
ciples of social justice? Dissenters have been too fashionable 
(loud cheers}. They have imitated too much the vices of 
the system against which they have protested. They have 
thought that boldness in defence of their principles could not co- 
exist with kind personal demeanour towards those from whom they 
differed (hear, hear), They have been affrighted with what they 
call polities, because they saw politics mixed up with bribes, and 
turbulence, and mobs, and anarchy, But these ought not to turn 
D.ssenters from a consideration of the principles, the right under- 
standing of which is necessary to the defence of their religious 
principles, and to hand down to posterity those principles for which 
their forefathers coutended and bled [cheers]. Now, it has been our 
22 to the power of our opponents, and our turning our backs 
on the people, amongst whom we ought to have been entrenching 
ourselves, and around whom we should have been flinging, as a 
mantle of protection, our influence, whom we should have 
trained up in a knowledge of their duty to God, and in all 
the great verities of the gospel, and those sublime prin- 
ciples of freedom which naturally grow out of an enlightened 
comprehension of the moral precepts of Christianity, that the 
evil has arisen [cheers]. 1 am anxious we should not be 
alarmed because certain men of the wurking classes are in favour 
of the Government scheme of education. They are in favour of it 
because they have not been trained into the knowledge of the 
principles on which Government should stand, the policy by which 
they ought to be regulated. I say Ul.at, as representing a powerful 
part of the people of England, we shall do well this day, and on 
future days of the conference, to scatter such principles abroad as 
shall convince the masses that you are striving to defend not only 
your denominational privileges, but the great principles of justice 
which have always made England renowned, which have been her 
bulwark; and without religion she must perish from the earth [cheers]. 
I willmerely express how entirely I feel that view of the question which 
ha- brought you together, and, aa far as my humble influence ex- 
tends with those with whom I constantly act, I have sought to im- 
press this upon them, thatthe Dissenters, in opposing this measure, 
are not adverse to their interests.. If any of them have held 
erroneous opinions, believing that statesmen are perfection aud 
crowds are pious—if men have held this startling dogma an« believe 
that Government may interfere, you may come to this conclusion, 
that as long as there exists in England an Established Church with- 
in which the aristocracy possesses such an amount of power—an 
Established Church which has a ways striven to maintain its own 
authority at the expense of the liberty and happiness of the people, 
and has only given way when public opinion has beaten them—so 
long as this system exists it is impossible to be quite rid of the 
theory that Government may be the educator of the people. But 
there should be a clear understanding that this does not fall within 
the province of the Government, and that the Church must be sepa- 
rated from the State [loud and long-continued cheering]; and that 
will convince the people, by your bold but prudent and discreet 
expression of opinion, that there should be a firm and determined 
unity amongst all those who can confide in their honesty and believe 
in their intentions. Henceforth it should be a recoguised principle 
on which the dissenting community ehould take their stand, that 
things secular and religious must be kept separate in all matters of 
legislation; that the Government has nothing to do with the re- 
ligious opinions of the people; that thus, through training the na- 
tion, working men may gradually rise in the glorious comprehen- 
sion of principles, and in a firm determination to manifest those 
principles in every position, so that in those agitations which con- 
stautly engage atleution some attempt may be made, not merely to 
collect the scattered opinions of the multitude, but to invest that 
— with that franchise which by right belongs to them [loud 
cheers ]. 

Mr. J. A. James said: It is possible that we may injure our cause 
by overstating it. I aver that, whatever my opinion may be of the 
opposition in past times of a great portion of the clergy to the edu- 
cation of the people—whatever my opinion may be of the motives 
by which some of the c ergy may be influenced in supporting this 
measure at the present mowent—I do not in my conscience believe 
that this is the case with all, and that there are not to be found 
among the clergy real friends to the education of the people. 
I am in the habit of intercourse wich many whom 1 know to be as 
warmly attached to the education of the people as | am myself 
(near, hear]. I feel that I should be doing injustice to my own feel- 
lugs as well as injustice to them if I did not make this declaration 
(hear, hear}. 

Mr, VINCENT rose to explain, He had no desire to say that no 


clergymen were in favour of education. He spoke of them in their 
corporate — 
Mr. James said that he accepted the explanation. 


Mr., R. AInskig said that Dr. Kay Shuttleworth had * 
ther than any one had done that day. He wiehed to Sead ena — 
tract from his pamphlet: —“ A considerable portion of the cle 
and laity of this country confidently held the conviction that the 
inevitable tendency of an elevated secular instruction was te un. 
settle the minds of the working classea—to unfit them for a 
life of manual labour—to render them discontented with their 
station; and, if such instruction were general, it was feared 
that it would prepare a universal insurrection of the poor against the 
rich. Such as did not hold these doctrines with distinetness 
did not believe that the state of the labouring poor could be ma. 
terially improved by education, and were of opinion that the best 
condition that could be expected was that of quiet homage, which 
though characterized by no energies, and accompanied with few 
virtues beyond patience and submission, was yet consistent with 
their highest conceptions of the condition of a race which ap- 
2221 to exist only to labour and to die“ [loud cries of 
ear“ ]. 


Dr. Massix hoped that Mr. Ainslie would not ocenpy the 


conference with quotations from Dr. Kay Shuttleworth—they had 
other business to do. 


Mr. R. AInSLigB said that if he could quote Dr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth on a point mooted that morning, he submitted that he was 
doing more good than by occupying the meeting in a desultory 
manner [cheers]. 

Mr. C. Srovet said: There are two points on which 
my mind rests in reference to this resol ation. The first 
is the unprincipled character of the Government scheme, 
or rather that feature which renders it wrong in prin- 
ciple; and, secondly, that point which defines it as. 
injurious in practice. First, as tothe question whether 
it be right or wrong to confine to any Government in 
any way the education of the people over whom it 
presides, I shall pronounce no opinion now, trusting, 
that as your resistance advances that question will be 
fully considered, and your opinions fully and most de- 
cidedly pronounced thereupon [hear, hear, hear]. My 
impression is that the great strength of your cause 
hangs entirely upon your own position. Measures 
may be altered though they be wrong at first glance, 
but the great point arrived at is the one which I 
consent at present to lay aside. But even supposing it 
were right, it becomes a matter of great moment for you 
to consider whether you will silently stand by ata time 
when, instead of the House of Parliament being em- 
ployed in the construction of the law, and the Queen in 
Council employed simply in the execution of that law, 
you will allow the introduction of a measure which 
shall change the council of the Queen to an executive 
body, and allow that council to proceed in the exeeution 
of matters on which no statute law has been passed 
passed (hear, hear]. This gives to my mind immense 
importance as to the principle on which the measure, 
if 1 may so call it, rests. If it be allowed that the 
Privy Council, which, as its name imports, is now 
a body chosen to counsel the Queen, shall be en- 
gaged in carrying out the execution of existent laws,. 
and if that shall be split up into several committtees, 
one taking into its execution mutters relating to the- 
health of towns, another, the management of persons. 
entering into the organizations of trade; and another,, 
all things that influence the education of the people—- 
if you should quietly stand by, the result will be this, 
that the Privy Council, thus split into these severab 
committees, would be entrusted with conducting alll 
your national affairs, and they would be conducted! 
with such secrecy and determination that ulti- 
mately they would be almost the only power do 
carry out any measure which would be pzeduced 
for universal adoption. The importance af this 
point has been determined both in the House: of Com- 
mons and in the House of Lords; first on the motion of 
Lord Stanley, when he proposed that an address should. 
be delivered to the Queen, imploring her to dissolve: 
that Committee of Council. His motion was lost only 
by a majority of 2. Uuder the motion of the Wahr 
bishop of Canterbury, it was proposed, on the same 
ground, that a similar address should be presente à, and. 
he carried his resolution by a majority of 111. Both 
Houses have declared that this is unconstitutional, but: 
the opponents of the measure have been purchased, and 
the archbishop is now the friend of the measure that. 
he denounced, That the objection to the measure is not. 
merely technical is, in my estimation, fully determined: 
by all history. First, if it be asked where the measure: 
comes from, I would turn at once to its source. It is. 
something filched out of what I call the cess-pool of 
French legislation, of which unquestionably it has been: 
the object, from the period of 1806, when Napoleon: 
first invented the Imperial University, which was es- 
tablished by the decrees of 1808 and 1811, continued. 
under the restored Bourbons, and again introduced un- 
der Louis Philippe,—it has, I say, throughout been the: 
object to put all kinds of national interests into the. 
hands of committees and boards, the first result of 
which has heen to give the Government a majority upon: 
which it can depend, and the second to produce in the 
government itself that kind of suspicion which would 
not allow Louis Philippe to rest in Paris without a new’ 
fortification and sixteen forts, five of which will sweep: 
every avenue to the court and palace of the king [hear,. 
hear]. Is this a thing which England did long for?’ 
[cheers.] But again, to shew that this is not a merely 
technical question, let me ask, what was the result of 
forming the Committee of the Privy Council, * 
called the Star Chamber, in this country? It: 
was this, that although that Star Chamber was 
formed by an Act of Parliament and regulated by 
statute law, yet the rights of Englishmen were 80 
much infringed, and British feeling was so much 
insulted by that Star Chamber, that at length England 
moved from her centre to her circumference, heaved: 
from her breast the terrible incumbrance which 
had thus been created, and dashed the throne itself 
to atoms [loud applause]. I take another instance to 
show the importance of this 7 as one feature 
of the measure which occurred previous to the thirty 
year's war—or rather, it introduced the thirty year's 
war, in Germany. The Emperor ot Germany wished. 
to make the Privy Council the instrument of discharging 
certain great offices of Government, and of regulating’ 
and administering certain great points of justice. In 
carrying out this object he superseded the great Con- 


Hear, 


vention of the States holden at Spires, and inflicted on 
the empire an injury which resulted in war. When 


the conflict commenced, the population of Germany 
was 16,000,000. What was the result? The conflict 
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terminated with 4,000,000 (hear, hear]. A nation 
which ought to have doubled within the period was 
reduced to a fourth, and at the close of the war the 
ulation was scarcely double that of our own metro- 
tropolis [hear, hear]. Now as to the working of this 
measure, I cannot conceive that it can produce in the 
hands of the British Privy Council any effects better 
than those which have followed from the operation of 
the most unobstructed measures in France. Su posing 
the measure to proceed, what is the benefit which it 
offers to the British people? It comes, indeed, pro- 
fessing to cheapen education. It is not contended 
that the voluntary contributions of the people 
shall be diminished—these are to be levied still as the 
ice of the Government grants [hear, hear]. It is not 
intended that the parent shall pay less for the education 
of his children; it is unquestionably included in the 
an that the child, or its parent, or its friends, shall 
pay as much as has been paid heretofore. The measure 
Pal extend through infinite ramifications, ‘The bribe, 
which will be given to the children, will be the means 
of procuring the influence of all the families in which 
those children live after they have passed the age of 
twelve or fourteen years, when they shall become sti- 
ndiaries of the Government. What hope will there 
then be for the middle classes? What will then be the 
hope of forming a good House of Commons, or of ex- 
tending—I will not say universal—suffrage? What 
will be the hope, then, of securing an harmonious work- 
ing of the body of which you form a part? [hear, 
hear] When this experiment, slinking in, as it has 
done, like a thief avoiding the light [cheers] - when 
this experiment has once been introduced, it will put a 
century back all the great objects for which England 
did league, and for which the British public did em- 
loy their most earnest efforts. And yet I will not 
—— a prediction as to the future; for I cannot but 
remember that it is the first shot which kindles the 
courage of opponents [cheers]. I will not say 
there are no Churchmen who are friendly to education, 
but this I will say, that multitudes who are now pre- 
ared to concede what education has done, would snatch 
its influence as an instrument of Church polity [cheers]. 
This, I will say—the measure has unmasked our 
foes. We see now with what we have to deal; and if 
it be the case that this measure shall make Englishmen 
more aware of their position, and appreciate more highly 
their great principles, perhaps this may be but the onset 
of another movement, splendid in its character, and, 
though less peaceful in its progress, yet tremendous in its 
results [applause]. My heart longs for the moment 
when I shall see Dissenters raised to that precise point 
in which, with unstained hands, they shall stand before 
the Government, free from all entanglement through 
deviating from their principles loud cheers]. I would 
not occupy your attention further, but for a suggestion 
arising from my last remark. Some of you, probably, 
will remember the stiff discussion which took place in 
the Borough-road Conference, respecting the reception 
of endowments; and others will remember what effects 
have been produced in our religious bodies by the re- 
ception of what is called the Regium Donum (hear, 
hear]. Others, again, will have remarked the protests 
of their brethren, when they have been led to receive 
Government grants for the construction of their schools. 
At the time it was said that this was an innocuous pro- 
ceeding—a thing unworthy of suspicion; and, conse- 
quently, the money was taken. What has been the 
result? Why, it has been pleaded in the House of 
Commons, and in the House of Lords, and it will be 
pleaded unquestionably, that those men who forfeit 
their principles when their own interests are to be 
served, are not worthy of respect when they object to 
the introduction of particular measures [hear, hear, and 
cheers]. I wish it may be the case, my fellow country- 


men, my fellow Christians, that this Conference may 


do something more effectual than was done by the Con- 
ference holden in reference to the Maynooth grant. 
The Maynooth measure was carried in spite of all our 
protestations ; it may be that this measure will be carried 
in spite of all our protestations. By such measures the 
Government are, in one sense, educating the people; they 
are teaching us what they are, and what we must be 
[hear]; and I trust that the forthcoming triennial meet- 
ing of the Anti-state-church Association will lead our 
brethren to come forth and present their principles in- 
tact, not being implicated in any compromise or das- 
tardly act whatever. If, like the troop of Gideon, all 
must be carried down to the water and soiled by the 
lapping, let it be done laughter]; and, when it is done, 
I trust it will be found that there is much heart and 
principle left in the British public, and that the people 
will rise up and say, Instead of having a national 
education to support a national church, we object to 
the education, and shake off the Church itself [im- 
menge applause]. Once more, brethren, and I have 
done Lat it be observed, that that Government mea- 
sure must be bad which involves tenfold more expense 
than is needful to carry out the object proposed. Let 
us, then, look at the state of the matter. England has 
had, somewhere or other—whether they were Dissen- 
ters or Churchmen I care not now—but somewhere she 
has had a spirited few, who, within the last fifty years, 
have carried education to a point which has made it 
dreadful to the power that now wishes to engross its 
influence. If the members of the Government now say 
that education is a little imperfect, and really wish to 
see it improved, there is an easy way of doing this 
without violating the principles of the constitution— 
without proposing ‘any sliding-scale measures, tend- 
ing to alter the character of the people. Let them set 

ngland free; let them relieve us from the terrific curse 
of some of our colonial regulations ; let them use their 
high prerogative in releasing us from the stain and the 
pollution which incessantly rolls to us from that cess- 
pool Oxford ; Jet them lighten the tithes; let them 
settle the question of church-rates ; let them, in short, 
set the British people free, and never will they ask the 

overnment to educate them [immense and continued 
applause]. 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Joszryn Stuxce then rose, and said:—The re- 
solution which I am requested to move is as follows :— 


That the scheme being thus vicious and injurious as an educa- 


tional measure, in the opinion of this Conference, there is nothing 
tobreak the force of those strong collateral ob; ections to which it is 
liable, first, as having been brought forward not in the constitu- 
tional form of a Bill, to be discussed in both Houses of Parliament, 
but as Mir utes of the Committee of the Executive; secondly, as in- 
volving in the issue a large and unprofitable expenditure of the pub- 
lic money; and thirdly, as creating an influence on the part of the 
Government, over the popular masses, which may, at any time, be 
employed for objects politically corrupt, and can scarcely exist for 


es considerable period, without exercising an influence unfavour- 
able to the national character, 


If I were much more competent to address such an 
assembly as this, I should not, after the address which 
you have heard, and at this late hour, trespass lon 
upon your attention. There is one point which I think 
has not been sufficiently dwelt upon in the meetings 
which have been held in reference to this subject, and 
that is, the unconstitutional character of the measure. 
As an illustration of the fearful consequences of in- 
troducing a measure which cannot be discussed as re- 
gards its principles, I would allude to the menner in 
which the expenses of the army and navy are provided 
for in the House of Commons [hear, 1 There, 
you know, the form is kept up of passing the Mutiny 
Act, and we find that through the course pursued, the 
expenses a'lowed have now risen to more than 
£20,000,000 per annum almost, without any discussion ; 
and, therefore, instead of £2,000,000, the expense con- 
nected with this measure may amount to £20,000,000 
if it be allowed to proceed, With regard tothe mea- 
sure itself, I am quite sure that if it would secure a 
good education on sound Christian principles, so far from 
objecting to £2,000,000, I would not shrink from con- 
senting to an expenditure of ten times that amount. 
But it is very clear, from all experience, that the last 
party in the world who should educate the people is 
the State-church [hear, ‘hear, and laughter]. If it 
be right in principle that the Government should edu- 
cate the people at all, it must be right also that it should, 
like parents, compel the children to go to school [hear, 
hear]. Now, my friends, perhaps you are hardly 
aware of what is going forward at the present time 
in the British colonies. I holdin my hand the Royal 
Gazette, of British Guiana, which contains a statement 
as to the educational system there, which is signed by 
Dr. Shuttleworth, and also another document which, 
among other things, contains the following. Addressin 
the Colonial Assembly, the writer says:“ Nor shoul 
I be adverse to any well-considered law which should 
constrain the parents of children not exceeding a speci- 
fied age to send such children to school [hear, hear] 
under a penaity for neglecting to do so, except for 
cause shown, and to pay a specified sum for schooling.“ 
By whom de you think this is signed? Why, by Lord 
Grey [hear, hear]. It is dated Downing-street, Feb. 
26, 1847.“ But this is perfectly consistent. If it be 
right that education should be taken out of the hands 
of parents, it is certainly right that the Government 
should compel the children to go to school somewhere 
[hear, hear]. The last paragraph of the resolution re- 
fers to the effect which would be produced on the 
public mind. I think it is almost impossible for a 
scheme to have been devised which would be so likely 
to enslave the public mind. I am one of those who are 
thought to have carried their opinions rather too far 
[cries of * No, no“ ]. I do trust that the circum- 
stances in which we are now placed will induce some 
of my friends, who have, perhaps, condemned me a 
little [laughter], to re-consider their opinions. I think 
there are persons, even amongst Dissenters, upon whom 
this measure comes as something like a just punish- 
ment [hear, hear]. I am perfectly satisfied that there 
can be no security for religious liberty, except upon the 
basis of true political freedom [hear, r At the 
risk of being considered a little out of order, I feel com- 
pelled to enunciate that principle on the present occa- 
sion, and to say that, if you, the Dissenters of England, 
are to be saved from religious bondage, it will be by 
having with you the sympathies of the people [hear, 
hear]. I trust that, from this day, you will show that 
they have your sympathies, and then, I am sure, you 
will have their's, With these remarks, I feel great 
pleasure in moving the resolution [cheers]. 

Mr. E. Baines, jun., on rising to address the assem- 
bly, was received with reiterated cheers. Hesaid: Mr. 
Chairman and gentleman, after expressing the deep ob- 
ligation which I feel for the very kind manner in which 
you have been pleased to receive my name, I shall not 
make so bad a return as to inflict on you a long speech, 
especially as there is really some truth in the taunt to 
which I have been subjected by the Times and other 
journals, that I have inflicted a rather large portion of 
myself on the public in connexion with this subject 
Pengnser- I have, however, done so because I 

onestly believe, after deep deliberation on the subject, 
that there never was a measure which so seriously 
threatened the civil liberties of this country, which so 
trenched upon that which belonged to the people them- 
selves, or which contained in itself a principle so de- 
structive to religious liberty; tending, as it does, to the 
universal endowment, on the 2 of the State, and 
to the universal control, therefore, by the State, of all 
religion, and, therefore, to the destruction of the cha- 
racter and liberties of the people [cheers]. I echo to 
the full the sentiment expressed by the gentleman who 
moved this resolution, that if it be the part of the Go- 
vernment to take out of the hands of parents the great 
duty of educating their children, there is no point at 
which you can reasonably stop short of this—that it is 
the right of the Government to make the education of 
the people compulsory [hear, hear]. I shall not, how- 
ever, dwell at present on that point, as it may arise at 
some other time; and as I must not attempt to traverse 
the wide range of this vast subject, I will endeavour to 
confine my otservations to the resolution which I have 
undertaken to s@cond. The first point stated in the re- 
solution as an objection to the measure is the uncon- 
stitutional form in which it has been brought forward. 
Now, after this speech—so full upon this point— 
of the Rev. Mr. Stovel, I feel it quite unneces- 
sary to dwell on the unconstitutional character of the 
measure, further than to remark that that part of our 
constitution which is here violated—viz., that which ren 
ders it necessary that every change in the laws and in- 
stitutions of the country should be introduced in the 
form of a bill to pass through both houses of Parlia- 
ment—is not merely one of the most important safe- 


: — 
guards of wise legislation, but is, especially, one of the 
greatest safeguards of the liberties of the British people 

hear, 2 It is a principle of the constitution, esta- 

lished as far back as the reign of Edward I., as far back 
as the time when we first had a House of Commons, 
that any new law should be brought in in such a form 
as to undergo full discussion in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Now this measure is, I say, a violation of that 
principle, without which it would be in the power of 
any Executive Government to bring forward, late in the 
season, a measure concocted by a committee of its own 


g | members, to take Parliament by surprise, and to pass 


that measure, as it is pp to — this, by a single 
vote of one branch of the Legislature hear, hear]. 
Now, I do not know how it is possible more outrage- 
ously to violate the constitution than by such a mea- 
sure as this. So important are these safeguards, that, if 
this were the best measure that could be devised, instead 
of being, as I consider it, the worst, if it were most un- 
exceptionable in its principles and provisions, it ought 
to be resisted by the universal people of England, if 
only on the ground which I have stated. I pass now 
to the second point in the resolution, which is the large 
and unprofitable expenditure of the public money. 
That the expenditure will be large, I cannot entertain 
the shadow of a doubt; because, after I had made an 
estimate that the expenses involved in this measure 
must amount at least to £1,740,000, Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, quoting that estimate in detail, did not venture 
to impugn one single item [hear, hear]. He might 
have attacked my statement as to the number of schools, 
and said that I was altogether wrong un the point; he 
might have said that I was wrong arithmetically, and 
that my calculations were not correct; but he does not 
venture to do either one or the other; and the inference 
is irresistible, that he could not prove me to be in error. 
But, taking the aggregate sum as £1,740,000, he attempts 
to create an impression that a large amount is to 
raised by voluntary contributions, and from the school 
pence of the children. Now the first remark which I 
shall make upon that point is, that by far the larger 
amount of the money which he says would be received 
in the shape of voluntary contributions, or of the school 
pence of the children, is, at this time, actually raised b 
the public, and the children in the existing schools. 
never said that 15,000 new schools would be created ; 
what I have said is, that the present schols amount to 
very nearly that number. I have stated to Lord Lans- 
downe personally, that the number of schools upheld, 
maintained, and paid for, in one way or other, by the 
National Society alone, is nearly 10,000. ‘The estimate 
of 15,000 schools is far below the mark if you take the 
proportion of schools to the population either in Prus- 
sia or in France: I believe that my estimate for Eng- 
gland and Wales is really too low. Then I have said 
that the greater part of that by the mention of which 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth attempts to frighten us, is raised 
already; while much of the remainder of what he says 
will be requlred would never be required at all. To 
make up the sum of £1,800,000, which he says would 
required, there is an item of £400,000 put down for 
kitchens and washhouses. I had made an estimate 
that they would cost the pubic £26,000 altogether ; 
while Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, in order to show how 
much would be required from voluntary contributions, 
makes out the enormous and preposterous sum of 
£400,000. He says that the kitchens and washhouses 
would each involve an expenditure of £200 a year 
My answer is, that this is a perfect delusion, and should 
never have been put forward in the Minutes, for no 
such kitchens and washhouses would be established 
(hear, hear]. My reply is, in short, that the greater 
part of the sum mentioned is actually paid at this mo- 
ment, in the form of voluntary contributions and chil- 
drens’ pence, and that as regards nearly the whole of 
the remainder, it would never be required at all (hear, 
herr]. The estimate which I have put down, there- 
fore, stands, I think, altogether unimpeached. The 
resolution says that the proposed expenditure, would 
be unprofitable. I quite agree with Mr, Sturge, 
that if the money were expended in the right way, 
not by the Government, but by the people them- 
selves (hear, hear], the expenditure of this sum, or of 
any other sum that might be required, could not be 
objected to. But I believe that this would be an un- 
rofitable expenditure, and I do 80 on several grounds. 
n the first place, I believe it would tend to remove 
the support of schools from the voluntary principle to 
the compulsory principle [hear, hear]. What is this 
measure but a proclamation by the Government to the 
people, of which this is the effect :—‘ It is our duty to 
do all that you do not do, and all that you leave un- 
done we will immediately step in and do!“ [hear, 
hear]. Now, when any proclamation of that sort is 
made, is it not absolutely certain that one effect will be 
to induce the people to say, Well, if the Government 
will do this, we will not?“ Most assuredly it will. 
To the extent that the Government steps in to do the 
work, will all voluntary aid be withdrawn, and you 
will find, in the end, that not more money has been 
applied than was applied before; with the exception, 
indeed, that much money will be expended wastefully ; 
for it is the common course of things that money ex- 
pended by the Government in such matters is expended 
wastefully, whereas money supplied by voluntary be- 
nevolence is generally administered economically [hear, 
— Now, another ground upon which I think this 
would be an unprofitable expenditure of the public mo- 
ney, is, that there would be a complete change in our 
educational system, and that education would be placed 
entirely in the hands of the Government. Now, the 
question is, whether the work of education is likely to 
be better conducted by the Government than by the 
people. If it be; then, so far, that is in favour of the 
expenditure; but if you believe, after an enlarged con- 
sideration of the subject, and after looking at the result 
of all past interferences in matters of this kind, that, 
instead of stimulating education, instead of improving 
it, the measure would rather tend to patalyse educa- 
tion, to check improvement, and to retard the introduc- 
tion of a new and better system, then you will be of 
opinion that this is an unprofitable expenditure of pub- 
lic money. Now, that is, with me, the strongest pos- 
sible conviction. I perfectly agree with the reverend 
gentleman who spoke a short time ago, on that 
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subject that the Government is not likely to improve 
the character of the education given, but on the con- 
trary, very seriously to deteriorate it. I don't mean 
that it would not, in the first instance, call in the aid 
of a great number of very able men, and that some im- 
provement would not result from such a step; but the 
tendency afterwards would be to stereotype the system 
of education, to make it unwielding, ad to render it 
incapable of adapting itself to the existing state of 
things. I also agree with the gentleman who said that 
one effect of the measure would be to transfer all the 
burdens of schools from the shoulders of the rich to 
those of the poor. Just so far as you transfer schools 
from the voluntary to the compulsory system, do you 
transfer them from spontaneous benevolence, and leave 
them dependant on public taxes. I put it to any man 
who knows anything at all of the operation and pressure 
of taxation, whether it be not the labour of the countr 
which pays the greatest amount of taxes; and, 
therefore, just so far as you transfer the support of 
schools from the voluntary principle to Government 
funds, just so far do you transfer the burden from the 
rich to the poor. The third ground of objection stated 
in my resolution refers to the extension of the influence 
of the Government. Now, there can be no question 
that that influence would be extended to a very alarm- 
ing degree. I have seen no attempt to impugn the 
calculation, that on the whole there would be 8,000 
3 brought into the receipt of Government money 
y this measure; and I think that after the calculation 
has been so long before the public without being im- 
pugned, it may be assumed as correct hear, hear]. 
The whole number of situations which the Government 
8 places at their disposal, in England and 
Vales, does not at present exceed 16,000; yet here, by 
one measure you have 88, 000 new appointments given to 
the Government. It is not too much to say that all per- 
sons in the receipt of public money are influenced in some 
degree by that circumstance ; and whether the amount 
be £5, £10, or £20, it is necessary to the man who re- 
ceives it; while for the retention of his situation he 
will be altogether dependent on a Government officer 
hear, hear]. Now if you can be so simple as to be- 
lieve that we may give to the Government a control 
over the pecuniary interests, and the means of livelihood 
of 88,000 people in this country without at the same 
time doing serious damage to the liberties of the 
country, then I almo~: despair of the common sense 
of the people of England (hear, hear]. Just in pro- 
portion as the measure extends the influence of the 
Government, will it degrade the character of the people. 
This is its most serious aspect. It brings an immense num- 
ber of tlie people into the character of receivers of Govern- 
ment pensions, and it brings a still larger number into 
the situation of expectants of Government pensions; 
and I do not believe it is possible that that can be done 
without degrading the character of the British public. 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, in his pamphlet, holds out 
these payments in the grossest manner, as a bribe to 
the working classes, not to a few persons, but to the 
working classes generally. He points out to the 
parents of poor families that they will have the greatest 
interest in supporting the schools, because they will 
find in them the means of obtaining for their children, 
early in life, situations in the public service with 
double or treble the wages of a working man. That 
that must have a tendency to corrupt the working 
classes generally, there can be no possible doubt. Can 
any man who ever conducted a canvass for a popular 
election entertain the shadow of a doubt as to what 
the effect would, be upon the canvass if you found in 
every sixth or tenth house which you entered a Govern- 
ment pensioner? [hear, hear]. A very large propor- 
tion of the working classes would be brought into the 
condition of hangers-on of the Government; and a great 
effect must be produced upon those who, like Mr. Vin- 
cent and others, have taken a lively interest in the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. ‘This statement of the measure has 
thus operated with some of the working-classes who are 
not well acquainted with its provisions ; and they have 
supposed that it would be a very excellent thing for 
them to obtain the advantages offered. But I have told 
my fellow-countrymen what I tell you, and I hope you 
will come to the same conclusion as the 15,000 persons 
in Leeds—that this measure is a most splendid bribe, 
but that it would destroy the independence of the public 
character; that, whilst, on the one hand, it so mightily 
extends the influence of the Government, on the other, 
it would suck up the very pith and marrow ot the in- 
dependence of che whole people [cheers]. Now, that 
is the greatest evil which can possibly be inflicted on 
any people; it is a most serious moral evil; and, on 
this ground, therefore, without trespassing further upon 
your attention, on this ground alone, I say, I think you 
would be justified in raising your voices agaiist the 
measure, and using all the influence which you possess 
in your several lucalities to prevent it being carried into 
effect [loud cheers]. | 


Mr. Mipplnbiren (minister) said: In the discussion 
which took place at Liverpool, we heard a great deal in 
reference to chapter and verse, and, perhaps, we may 
naturally be asked for chapter and verse in our discus- 
sion to-day. Reference has already been made to the 
times of Edward I., and I think it will be well that we 
should be able to put our finger on something in the 
estublished constitution of the country which supports 
our views. Here is the principle which this measure 
violates, as stated in the Bill of Rights :— 

Whereas the late King James II., by the assistance of divers evil 
councillors, judges, and ministers, employed by him, did endeavour 
to subvert and extirpate the Protestant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom— 

1. By assuming and exercising a power of dispensing with, 
and suspending of laws, and the execution of laws, without con- 
sent of Parliament ; eae 
3. By issuing and causing to be executed a commission under the 
eat sea erecting a court called the Court of Commissioners for 
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tended power of suspending of laws, or for the 
by regal authority, without consent of Parlia- 
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al authority, as it hath been assumed and ex- 
illegal. a 
nission for erecting the late Court of Commis- 
jastical Causes, and all other commissions aud 
fe, are illegal aud pernicious. 
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The last provision, declaring, that “no placeman shall 
have a seat in the Commons’ House of Parliament,“ 
was expunged from the Act of Settlement. I would 
ask, Mr. Chairman, if the other provisions are to be 
expunged from the Bill of Rights? [hear, hear. ] 

The resolution was then put from the chair and car- 
ried unanimously. 


Dr. Vaueuan said: I rise to move the following re- 
solution :— 


That, most especially, this Conference objects to the Government 
measure as, in a new form, allying the state with religious institu- 
tions, and thus agcrevating an evil already of enormous magnitude 
by the creation of a subsidiary ecclesiastical establishment. 

IL scarcely need say, Sir, that my position in relation to 
this controversy has been one of considerable delicacy, 
and at times one of considerable pain [hear, hear]. I 
have felt it my duty to take a course with regard to 
which I perceived clearly that a very large number of 
my brethren did not see as I saw. But, Sir, having 
been a Churchman, I became a Dissenter that I might 
have my ecclesiastical liberty, and whatever my eccle- 
siastical connexion, to the end of the chapter I will be a 
free man [hear]. Then, Sir, since tl.ings have taken 
the course which they recently have done, the thing 
within me which is called conscience has told me to 
alter my position, and I have now placed myself in a 
erg hazarding friendships in another connexion. 

ut, Sir, I know of no friendship upon this earth that a 
man should covet when put in competition with the 
friendship of his own conscience, and I stand here to- 
day, Sir, as I am happy to feel, in good relation to that 
inward monitor [{hear, hear]. I fully approve, Sir, of 
the resolution which I have just now read. It has been 
said that men never become so rightly taunted as when 
they are found to desert their principles in con- 
nexion with some clear indication that gain has 

rompted this desertion hear, hear, and cheers!]. 

‘his test is now appiied in its full bearing 
to English dissent, and so far, most assuredly, as any 
distinctive principle of that dissent is concerned, I shall 
yield tono man under this roof in my willingness to 
submit to any sacrifice, or to brave any storm, that the 
pearl of great price, nonconformist consistency, may re- 
main unsullied. We might, indeed, as we ure told, 
avail ourselves to the full of all the proposed advan- 
tages of the scheme which is now presented to us, but 
we see clearly enough that we could not do that but 
upon grounds which would make us utterly inconsistent 
in retaining the name of seceders from the principle of 
establishments [hear, hear]. It is now no matter for de- 
bate, whether the system set forth under the name of 
an educational system, be or be not religious ; it is now 
no matter for debate whether the principle of the con- 
nexion between civil and ecclesiastical power be or be 
not infringed by it. I can have no good opinion of that 
man’s judgment who can be in any hesitancy on that 
— ; and if that point be clear, then the furthering of 
inglish nonconformity is clear so far as the point in 
question extends. Sir, I go so far with all about me. 
If they go on further—I will not say if they “rush in 
where angels fear to tread’’—but if they go somewhere, 
whither an angel cannot follow them—all I can say is, 
that they should have compassion upon my weakness. 
Whenever the time comes which would Jead me quite 
to the point to which my valued friend, Mr, Baines, 
has gone, in that hour I will proclaim upon my house- 
top that that is my place. But, Sir, we are here, I 
apprehend to asccrtain the ground upon which we can 
be one in relation to our opposition to this measure, 
Mr. Baines has just indicated his fear, from something 
which he had seen from my pen to-day, ina leading 
journal connected with this metropolis, that I meant 
to say, in what was there brought forward, that if the 
ground of religious objection to this measure could be 
entirely removed, all the rest would be straight. I do 
not mean to be committed to that, but I do mean to 
put myself in the position of saying, ‘‘ You do, in the 
manner in which I have pointed out, inflict violence 
upon my conscience by this ss least, you put 
me in a position in which I cannot possibly be on a 
level with those around me, except at the cost of doing 
that which my conscience, as a religious man, will not 
allow me to do.“ Now, Sir, I cannot but hope that 
when the men who have to deliberate upon this mea- 

sure in the People's House, are made to sce, as I trust 
they will be, in various ways, that there is this flagrant 
wrong inflicted by these Minutes, whatever we may 
say about their religious preferences, I cannot but hope 
that their English love of fair play will come to their 
aid and prompt them to interpose, to prevent the 
majority from tyrannizing over a minority. This, I am 
willing to hope, Sir; but, at all events, I think we should 
be concerned to place ourselves in a just position, and 
to endeavour to show that there is gross calumny in 
tne charge which construes our opposition to this mea- 
sure into indifference, and, indeed, hostility, to the 
instruction and elevation of the people ſhear, hear, 
hear]. Assuredly, it is not a little to the dishonour of 
our public press that we could have been misrepresented 
in this manner [hear, hear]. We may err—we may 
not be infallible in thought or feeling—but that the 
Protestant Dissenters of England should be accounted 
indifferent to the popular interest, careless about the 
elevation of the people, as compared with their fellow 
citizens—this is a thing so flagrantly wrong, that, if it 
pass current amid the excited passions of the hour, his- 
tory will record it upon her tablet, amongst the many 
records there deposited, as one of the wrongs which 
English Nonconformity has had to bear in her struggle 
to do right and to act upon principles which she held 
to be sound [cheers]. Let us wait and see if all the 
religious difficulties are removed, and it will then be 
time enough to consider whether, apart from such diffi- 
culties, the measure is brought before us under such a 
complexion as will secure for it our support. It has 
been said by an esteemed friend that very possibly this 
measure has come upon some of us as a sort of punish- 
ment for our sins, Well, Sir, I would rather be pun- 
ished a little for being somewhat too confiding, than for 
being somewhat too suspicious; and if brethren have 
been disposed to hope too much from sources whence 
there has been much received in former times to war- 
rant a hope, I think old services ought not to be forgot- 
ten. With regard to what is now doing, I have no 
scruple at all in giving expression to my deep feeling of 
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sorrow in relation to it. I have noscruple in doing more 
than that—in saying that if this course of things is 
to be prosecuted, the old relation is broken up floud 
cheers]. Whatever may come out of the change it 
must tell; but what it becomes us to cleave to as our 
security, come fair come foul, are the principles which 
our fathers have bequeathed to e which our 
consciences have approved those which made them 
what they were in the interval between 1640 and 1660, 
the manhood period in English history [immense ap- 
plause|—the time when men had hearts—the time 
when men’s hearts blended—the time when “ the little 
one became as a thousand, and the small one as a strong 
nation! [renewed arplause]. It is in the nature of the 
outward storm to constrain the beaten traveller to wra 
his cloak around him, and to say, Is it so? then 1 
must meet you, rough one, as I best can.“ So must it 
be now. If the storm beat, and we are misunderstood 
and misrepresented, tis but the strife of tongues— 
little, compared with that clash of steel, that burst of 
fire-arms, that tremendous shock of Naseby, and of 
Marston-Moor, with which our fathers were familiar 
[great applause]. 

r. G. W. ALEXANDER, on rising to seeond the reso- 
lution, said,—Mr. Chairman and Friends, I ean only 
say that, though I am unequal to the doing of anything 
which can contribute much to your cause, I yet feel a 
lively interest in the object. I can honestly say that, 
in the Christian education of the people of England I 
have long felt a warm interest. For some years I have 
been a member of the British and Foreign School 
Society. I did not immediately make up my mind that 
it was right to oppose the Government scheme of edu- 
cation; but, after deliberate reflection, and after reading 
a considerable portion of the documents which have 
been published, I have arrived at the conviction that 
that measure is, in a very high degree, objectionable, 
and that it does involve a serious infringement of reli- 
gious liberty. Among the documents which have been 
put forth by the Committee of the Privy Council, I wish 
to call attention to one of two volumes, containing the 
reports of the Government inspectors of schools. I 
think we have in these volumes very clear evidence as 
to what will be the character of the schools proposed to 
be established under Government superintendence. In 


the report of a gentleman named Allen, I find this 
statement :— 
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The difficulty of maintenance appears ta press heaviest on 

arishes where the great tithes are owned by non-resident 
incumbents (a class that ig gradually lessening), or by non- 
resident appropriators. The parish of Meopham, in Kent, 
illustrates this. The population is near 1,000; the rental, 
judging from the tithe commutation, can scarcely be less 
than £4,000 per annum. On forwarding the usual paper of 
questions (issued by your lordships, and sanctioned by the 
archbishop), the vicar, in answer to inquiries ag to the. 
annual expenditure for school materials, fuel, &c., stated 
that there were no funds for such purposes, although at the 
time several pounds were needed to prevent the dilapidation 
of the premises. This statement was accompanied with a 
formal notice, drawn up for your lordships’ information, of 
the nominal amount of the property of the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury in the parish, as owners of the great tithes 
(now settled at £800 per annum), all the manorial rights 
and quit-rents, and a farm of 700 acres. This beneficial in 
terest, however, in the parish, amounts only to between 
£350 and £400 per annum, their property being let on 
lease; and as they subscribed £100 per annum to the Dio- 
cesan Board of Education, they have generally considered 
this as exempting them from other annual payments ta 
schools. The vicar has more than once applied to the 
chapter for aid; but as yet, during his incumbency, a period 
of 30 years, the only contribution from that body towards 
educating the poor of the parish, is stated to be a grant 
(with consent of the lessee) of a quarter of an acre of land 
as aschool site,together with the fees of conveyance,amount- 
ing to nineteen guineas. But as, with one exception, the 
inhabitants of Meopham do not appear to bear their share 
of the burden of the school, the dean and chapter may feel 
that no very good case can be made out for the parish to 
claim help from non-residents. The contribution of the 
lessee af the church property, whose interest in the parish 
is far larger than that of the dean and chapter, is stated at 
two guineas per annum. 


I find it here stated that the great difficulty which ex- 
ists as regards the support of Church schools is, the 
circumstance that a very large amount of tithes are 
owned hy persons who are non-resident in the parish. 
As a Protestant Dissenter I do feel it a very great 
hardship to be called upon to pay taxes, through the 
want of consideration on the part of certain owners of 
tithes. I feel it, moreover, a great hardship to be com- 
pelled to pay towards the support of principles which I 
conscientiously disapprove, and towards which the 
Dissenters, in common with the Churchmen of Eng- 
land, are already obliged to pay samewhere about 
£7,000,000 per annum ; especially as the Church con- 
tains nearly the whole of the nobility, and most of the 
opulent persons in this country, The schools of the 
Church are, too, supported in many ways that those of 
the Dissenters cannot be. I find, in the report of the 
National Society for 1845, that in the preceding year, 
no less than £250,000 was raised for Church of England 
schools. 

Mr. Baines: Excuse the interruption; but that 
statement is capable of some misapprehension. The 
sum mentioned is not the amount raised yearly. It was 
the produce of a Queen's Letter, and of a large special 
subscription for schools in the manufacturing districts. 
The annual subscriptions amount to about £8,000. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: I am aware, that in the case re- 
ferred to, a very large sum was raised specially for edu- 
eation in the manufacturing and mining districts of the 
country ; still, I think we have here a proof that the 
National Society can, if it please, raise money for 
schools conducted on Church e ae, If we must 
have a plan for the education of the people, J think the 
principle should be, that every person should contri- 
bute a certain sum for that object, and that he should 
give his money to whatever society he thinks fit. This 
principle is carried out in the United States of Ame- 
rica. A clergyman, in a letter in relation to a school 
under his superintendence, says, he thinks that if such 
a school had existed thirty years ago, there woyld not 
now be a single Dissenter in the parish [laughter]. It 
is admitted, even by the Times, and by a document 


put forth by the Committee of the Privy Council, 
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Todman's) Sunday-school. 1 
tablished a daily infant-schoal, which contained about 
100 children. As scon as he did so, the clergyman 
obtained the assistance of the noble marquis in estab- 
lishing ane immediately opposite, These two schools 
had been in operation about three years, and continued 
to increase; the church school numbering about 25, and 
his own upwards of 100. He had about 600 of the 
population out of 1,100 under his paren care and 
general superintendence ag respected their religious 
education. He was carrying on the whole at an ex- 
pence of about eight shillings or ten shillings a week, 
and if any additional expense were incurred it must 
fall upon himself. Now, in the contemplation of such 
a measure ag this he did not know what would become 
of his schools. He had no one scarcely ta depend on 
but the penny per week from the parents. On the 
previaus night an excellent gentleman connected with 
the corporation of that city, who had rendered him 
some assistance, said ta him, “ You must never ask me 
for any assistance again; the Government now propose 
to take this matter into its own hands, and that will 
dry up all wy charity with respect to your schools 
hear, hear]. I really think that if, on aecount of this 
tendency alone, the most determined opposition should 
be offered to the measure. 

Mr. WARDINGTON wished to present a few facts. A clergy- 
man in Stockport went from door to door to catechise the 
children as to where they attended. Ile would go into a cottage 
and say, Where do you go on the Sabbath-day ?”’ “1 attend at 
chapel.” Do younotknow that your minister has no more right to 
preach than a cobbler—that he was never ordained by a bishop ?” 
Thus he would go on putting these insulting questions to all our 
hearers until he failed utterly: his own party were disgusted with 
him, and his place sunk into a state of the greatest decay. I will 
mention what is said in reference to the school of which he had the 
superintendence, and in which a member of my own church was a 
teacher, who told me something of his practices. He taught the 
children manners. He called them into an ante-room and would 
say,“ Boy, whenever you meet a clergyman you must pull off your 
hat; but you need not do that when you meet adissenting minister“ 
(hear, hear]. At page 315 of the first volume of the Minutes of 
Council on Education in 1845 the following is the report given of his 
school :—* Theschool-house, n twostories high, 
will contain 1260 children. 1 found 230 miserable, ill-taught, aud 
ignorant children assembled init. 4900 was contributed towards its 
erection by the Treasury and by the National Society, and £500 by 
Lady Vernon, and yet the building-fund remained, at the time of 
7 inspection, 4380 in debt. Nothing can be warze than the state 
of elementary education in Stockport, if, as I was informed, this is 
the best national school there.” Mr. Bellairs has left his living, and 
is made an inspector. Ours is a religion of conviction and feeling; 
theirs isa hind of agricultural religion [laughter]; and I am now 
about to show you how Mr. Bellairs is developing himself. Ile is a 
man of respectable family, and honourable, I believe, in the relations 
of life. Speaking of the western district, he says: —“ A good waster, 
if he be not burdened with too many scholars, will have a ane 
school. One system may probably appear to assist more in develop- 
ing the intellectual faculties, another the disciplining of the moral 
powers. But the master can, in reality, reverse this; and, under 
whatever external circumstances he may be * a man of 
intelligence and firm resolve will become the genius of his 
school, and mould his pupils almost according to his will.“ 
Is it to be tolerated that a man of this spirit should hold in his 
hand the temporal support and destiny of thousands of children 
that may be apprentices, or anything he may naminate them to be, 
and who have to learn the doctrines of the catechism as he n un- 
derstand them! who, when they go to bed at night, may not know 
but that their indentures will be cancelled, because they do not 
understand the catechism as he does — hear, hear. } 

Mr. WHITE hoped that the resolution would not be mere waste 
paper; but that they would be determined not to vote for any man 
who would make a grant for ecclesiastical purposes. He hoped 
that the conference would feel that in passing the resolution they 
Were, at the next election, atau to carry it out. They did not 
hope in the borough of Bedford to be able to carry a Dissenter; but 
they could prevent an unconstitutional Whig fram getting in. 

Josian CoNnDER, Esq., then read a letter appointing him a 
delegate for Christ Church, and enclosing £5 towards the expenses 
incurred by this opposition to the Government measure. ‘The ex- 
pense sat be great, and he trysted that the subscriptions would 

e liberal, 

The CHAIRMAN then read the following letter :— 

_ _“* Homerton College, Monday, April 12, 1847. 

Mx dear Friends,—It would have been my duty to have got 
myself made a delegate, in order to attend the momentous as- 
sembling of to-morrow ; and 1 believe that I should eertainly have 
done so, if 1 did not view myself as disqualified by my great 
affliction, 

Let, Ishould deem it a privilege to sit and see, were it not the 
fact that duties which J can perform, numerous so as more than to 
— all my time, important and jmperative, leave me no lawful 
option. 

therefore beg af you to adopt any method that you may deem 
best for preventing the notion (which some may entertain) that my 
absence on these great occasions arises from disaffection or luke- 
Warmneas. 

Also allow me to beg your wnderstandipg this communication 
as equally applying to the Anti-State-Church Association. 

»I am, my dear friends, your obliged and 
Devoted fellow-servant, 

ae J. PYE Sulu. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Cox, the Rev. Robert Ainslie, and 

; J. Hare, Esq.” 

The reading of the letter was followed by loud cheers. 

The conference then separated. 
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SECOND DAY. 
Wednesday, April 14. 


The Delegates re-assembled shortly after ten o, elock. 
Mr. Alderman Krnsnaw, having taken the chair, 
said, that the Conference would take up the business 


where it was left off yesterday. He would not detain 
the meeting with any observations of his own, 

Mr, J. H. Hinton, on the part of the Business Com- 
mittee, read the resolutions which had been prepared 

a be submitted to the Conference, He also read the 

ollowing extract from a letter received from Mr. J. 

arsons, of York :—I regret that my presence is ineom- 
patible in consequence of à public engagement of some 
standing and importance. My opposition to the con- 
templated measure is most unqualified and decided ; 
my earnest and praverful desire is, that the God who 
has averted so many dangers will now interpose to 
discomfort our enemies and his.“ 

J, M. Hare, Esq., was appointed one of the Secreta- 
ties of the Conference, . 

Mr, R. Alxstin, minister, requested, before the busi- 
ness commenced permission to read an extract of the 
Daily News. He solemnly declared he neyer was so 
ashamed of the public press of his country; he never 
felt so degraded as at this moment, with the Daily 
News in his hand—a paper which was getting extensive 
eirculation in this country. The extract, as the Con- 
ference would gee, contained the grossest calumny and 
falshood that could be conceived, It is in a leading 
article: 

An assembly of diyines has been callected for the special pur- 

se of protecting the sacred rights of ignarance, and the constitu- 

ional privileges of vice; the self-called representatives of the 
Noneonformists of England have met to proteat that the principles 
of the Pilgrim Fathers are naught, and those of the Jesuit Bro- 
thers the perfection of the excellence; men calling themselves 
liberal have come together to assert that the poor should be held in 
bondage to the casual charity of the superior classes, by being 
compelled to accept as a hoon what they should claim aa a 
Tight; peonia calling themselves patriots ayer that the moral 
depravity of their countrymen renders it unsafe to tender to them 
the same advantages which are proffered to other nations; and 
advocates of civil and religious liberty have come together to show 
that ignorance of rights is essential to civil freedom, and that au- 
thorized instruction in the nature of obligations will be fatal to 
religious independence. Since the days of Robespiere there has 
been no such bold attempt to ideutify liberty with licentiousness 
{cries af “ Shame ]. 

This can only do harm to the Daily News. I hope 
that, as an act of justice—not revenge or retaliation— 
all those who have any influence upon the minds of 
persons disposed to read newspapers, will advise them 
to read those that contain the truth. 

Dr. Hamitton: It is only amusing, 

Dr. Gonwin: When I see men scattering “ fire- 
brands, arrows, and death,“ it does not amuse me. 

Mr. W. Fosver: I think that when the proprietors 
are made acquainted with the feelings of the body on 
whom the paper depends very much for ita circulation, 
there will be an alteration in its articles. 

Mr. J. Poors (of Salford) rose ta move, 

That this Conference cannot refrain from expressing its astonish- 
ment at the professions of impartiality put forth by the promoters 
of the Gavernment scheme; professions, as it now appears, with- 
out even the shadow of a foundation, since the scheme is under- 
stood to exclude Roman Cathalic schools; and professions which 
can have, under no circumstances, any real foundation, since the 
offer of State pay to those whose conscientious opinions are known 
to probibit the reception of it, must be either an insult or a mockery, 

In the spirit of this resolution I quite agree. I do 
not feel quite happy in the warding of the resolution, 
I hardly think it is worthy the gravity of a deliberative 
meeting. However, with that perhaps I am not to in- 
terfere, as it has been brought forward after some con- 
sideration, I presume. The scheme is libertine, not 
liberal; it is designed, I cannot daubt, to destroy the 
independence of religious principle, and to bring all 
parties down to a subjection to the State. 1 have long 
entertained these two ideas; first, that the Government 
saw very much liberality in its subjects, and we in 
Carlen have rather more liberality than is quite con- 
sistent with the comfortable working of our Adminis- 
tration [hear, * the second is, that no Government 
in this country, whether Whig or Tory, is very fond of 
an evangelical religion, because it seems to involve a 
principle that cannot be made subservient to State pur- 
poses. Lord John Russell, the other day, in the House 
of Commons, very gratuitously told the House, when 
the Hon. Fox Maule was speaking of the grievances of 
the Free Church, of their inability to obtain sites for 
churches, that, while he sympathized, in some degree, 
in the abject for which he was pleading, he had no 
sympathy with the Seceders. I do not think he has 
much sympathy with us, because we come jn the way 
of their State purposes; therefore, they would like to 
endaw all, that they might bring all into subjection 
hear, hear]. The resolution says the measure is sec- 
tarian, because the Roman Catholic schools are to be 
excluded; this is not in the Minutes, though it is in the 
book that has come forth as authoritative. ‘There is 
some intimaiion given to the Methodists, we are told, 
that the Catholics shall be excluded; that is, that the 


detached portions. But the Inspector of British schools 
in Lancashire, the other day, suggested a way out of that 
difficulty. It was this—that in schools where the Scrip- 
tures were read the Authorized Version should be used, 
Now, if a school chooses to do without the Scriptures, 
that is, if his reading be correct, and only teaches re- 
ligion, the Minutes requiring that the managers of 
schools shall certify that religion is taught, here is a 
way of escape for the Government; and whilst the 
Methodists are delu led, the Catholics are included 
[applause]. But, I presume, the Government must 
ave known we could nat co-operate in the carrying out 
of this measure, Will they regret it? I do not think 
they will. It is said, that Lord Morpeth, the other 
| day, smiled when he was tald of the movement that 
was going on jn Yorkshire, in the anticipation of his 
voting not for the Government grant; and Lord John 
Russell did something like it. I believe we deserve 
their cantempt, for we come together in a Conference 
like this when we are 300 strong; and we are full of cou- 
rage; but when we go home, our courage oozes out at our 
| fingers ends, and we settle down in quietude. It is 
true, that we have other . to do; but 1 chink that 
we ought not to say, we will do a certain thing, and 
not mean to do it. We ought not to speak loudly 
| againgt acts of Government, and then never take a 


Authorized Version shall beread in the whole, and not in 
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single step in our own localities to carry our object 
into effect, An inspector of schools told me, that 
out of one hundred schools in the district he inspected, 
there were forty that would undoubtedly take the 

tant. They are Dissenting schools of various kinds. 

Those who protest, make objections, as we are doing 

to day — some going to one extent, and some to 

the extreme length—but many will take the grant 

(hear, hear]. Now, we do require consistency amongst 

ourselves, if we would require that Government should 

be consistent. If we would be respected, we must be 

respectable, be consistent in what wo say and do, and 

then we shall obtain power in the country, and with 
the Government, But, until we follow up, by steady 
perseverance, that course of action which, in times of 
excitement, we resolve upon taking, we shall never ob- 
tain that moral influence which our numbers and long 
tried character would justify us in possessing in the 
country [cheeers], 

Mr. P. Monk, of Hull (minister), said: I have 
great pleasure in seconding the resqlution, I sym- 
pathize with the gentleman who has moved the resolu- 
tion as to one or two words that are employed. I am 
in entire accordance with its spirit, As Iam the onl 
peraon at thic Conference who has the honour of repre- 
senting the sentiments of gentlemen in Hull ag regards 
this measure, perhaps it may be as well if I ee state 
who are the parties whose sentiments I have the honour 
to represent, I come here as delegated by what we 
denominate a General Educational Committee. That 
Committee consists of several denominations of Chris- 
tians — Episcopalians, members of the Society of 
Friends, Congregationalists, Baptists, members of the 
Methodist New Connexion, Primitive Methodists, In- 
dependent Methodists, and the Wesleyan Associa- 
tion, It will very easily be conceived that a Com- 
mittee, consisting of so many parties, will entertain 
various opinions upon this great question. In conse- 
quence of this I feel some degree of delicacy—more 
than an ordinary delicacy—as to the position in which 
IT stand, Several of the gentlemen of the Committee, 
I think itis quite right to suy, are very strongly op- 
posed to any interference of Government with the edu- 
catiqn of the people; and I believe they would not be 
satisfied, or think that I had faithfully discharged the 
trust committed to me, if I did not distinctly make 
that statement, There are gentlemen, however, con- 
nected with that committee who do not go entirely 
that length. I felt anxious to fix upon some great 
principle in which, I apprehend, nearly the whole of 
that committee would be agreed; and I believe they 
would all agree in this—that Government has no right 
to tax one man for the religion of another, I think 
that would be a fair test to try this measure, or an 
amendment that can be proposed upon it (hear, heat 
To say religion is nat to be taxed, is an evasive way o 
putting the question. If religicn is taxed in any way, 
we cannot exempt ourselves from the charge of taking 
money to teach religion [loud cheers]. I think the 
ground that one man is not to be taxed for the religion 
of another, is tangible ground, and would prevent us 
from changing our opinions. I confess, at one time, 
1 thought that Government might interfere in educa- 
tion ; but I have seen reason to alter my sentiments. 
A large portion of the Protestant Dissenters in this 
country have not been disposed to be very prominent 
in asserting their peculiar and denominational princi- 
ples; but the fact is, that ecclesiastical ak te are 
occupying much attention, and it would be very re- 
markable, if all other portions of the community were 
on the alert, and the Protestant Dissenters were to re- 
main inactive. I -have not been able, hitherto, to join 
the Anti-state-church Association, but I throw out 
whether we could not take up one practical question— 
that of church-rates [cries of No, no“ ]. I think that 
many would unite with us on this question. But I 
will not occupy further time. 

Mr. II. Ricuarps (of Marlborough Chapel) said: I 
have received a communication from a large number of 
my countrymen in various parts of Wales, asking me 
to stand up on behalf of our country, and to seek per- 
mission to say a few words in regard to the special 
bearing of this measure on the state of society there, 
It is the firm ‘conviction of those best acquainted 
with the state-of things in Wales, that the ten- 
dency of this measure will be most fatal and dis- 
astrous to the influence which Dissent has happily 
acquired in the Principality [hear, hear]. It is no 
secret to you, that nearly the whole population of 
Wales are Dissenters. As an illustration of this, let 
me mention, that, although the population does not 
amount to quite à million of people, they have more 
than 2,000 Dissenting chapels, all of which have been 
erected within the last century by voluntary contribu- 
tions alone [cheers]. Shey lave also a very con- 
siderable number ot school-houses, which have been 
erected on the same system [cheers]. The National 
School, under the guidance of the Bishop of St. 
David's, has been making special efforts within the 
last eighteen months to raise an educational fund for 
Wales. ‘That eminent prelate, when he first became 
Bishop of St. David's. addressed himself with admi- 
rable diligence to ascertain the state of society there, 
and the prospects of the Church. In the first charge 
he delivered he gave utterance to this sentiment :—"* It 
is obvious that the Church has lost its influence upon 
the population of Wales, and the only chance of re- 
covering it is by seizing the young mind, and en- 
deayouring to educate that“ fous cries of ‘ hear, 
hear“ J. Ile set forward a subscription, to which all 
the bishops have added their names, and a fund of 
£40,000 has been raised, which is to be laid out at the 
rate of £4,000 per annum for the next ten years in the 
erection of school-houses. It is known that a small 
amount of money will go very far in Wales, because 
labour and materials are exceedingly cheap. This 
£40,000, therefore, will do great execution in the 
Principality. The Marquis of Lansdowne, in ex- 
pounding the Minutes of Council, stated that in thinly 
populated districts, such as in many parts of Wales, 
there could be but one school; and those who will have 
the preference will, in fact, be those who are the 
richest. We know that although the great bulk of the 
Welsh are Dissenters, yet the squirearchy belong to the 
Establishment, and they will advance the money to 
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enable the Church to obtain the benefit arising from 
the ex measure, while the £40,000 will also be 
employed in the same direction. What will be the re- 
sult? why, that schools connected with the Established 
Church will be founded throughout Wales; and this 
vast system of bribery will be brought to bear upon the 
poor people there, in order to undermine their Dis- 
senting principles [cheers]. Now, I do think that if 
any deputation is appointed to go from this Conference 
to see the Margis o owne, that some one should 
be requested to represented Wales; and to put be- 
fore his lordship the peculiar hardship with which this 
measure must bear upon the rincipality. A 
hundred years Wales was in a state of semi-bar- 
barism, although at that time there were parishes 
scattered all over its surface, and clergymen—well 
E clergymen—in all these parishes. I hold in my 

and a book which contains a short biographical sketch 
of a venerable Calvinistic minister who died some years 
ago at the advanced age of ninety. Before his death, 
he was requested by some younger brethren to put 
down the reminiscences of his earlier days with regard 
to the state of Wales at that time, and he says, there 
was not then one in five hundred of the people that 
could read; nay, he goes further, and he says that It 
was credibly reported to me that, in the Isle of Angle- 
sea, there were clergymen of the Church of England 
so little instructed, that they could scarcely correctly 
read the service in their own tongue! [hear, hear]. 
That was the state of Wales a hundr ears ago. 
And what is the state of Wales now? I believe that, 
in “ many 2 in very many counties, it would 
be a difficult thing to meet a single individual that 
could not read the Holy Scriptures intelligibly in his 
own tongue. The Government have once and again 
done the grievous wrong to the Welsh of sending 
men to inquire into the state of education there, who 
were wholly ignorant of the Welsh language and the 
habits of the people; and because they met with per- 
sons on the high roads, and asked them questions to 
which they were unable to reply in the English lan- 
guage, they have concluded that they were in a state of 
gross ignorance and barbarism. Upon the 14 ＋ of 
representations like these, that have been made by men 
utterly ignorant of the state of Wales, that country has 


been held up both in and out of Parliament as being 


in a state of great degradation. I deny that this is its 
character. venture to offer proof, that comparing 
classes together, there is not the same amount of popu- 
lation in this country that is equal to the inhabitants 
of Wales in Scriptural knowledge and moral character 
[cheers]. 

[A note was handed up to the Chairman from a 
gentleman who had come from the House of Commons, 
and who stated, that he had seen in one of the metro- 
politan newspapers, that a notice of motion had been 
given to the House of Commons bearing on the subject. 

Mr. AInsuiz, minister, here handed to the speaker 
one of the morning papers, from which he read the 
notice of motion given oY Mr. Thomas Duncombe 
which was received with loud cheers.—The motion is 
given elsewhere. ] 

The resolution was then put, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Arns.iz wished to know whether there was au- 
thority fur the statement contained in the resolution, 
that the Roman Catholics were to be excluded from 
the Government scheme ? 

Several gentlemen stated circumstances which had 
come to their knowledge, showing that there could be 
no doubt of it. 

Dr. Leaae, of Leicester, said: I am one of six de- 
puted by the Committee in Leicester to represent twelve 
congregations, and one of three appointed by the Dis- 
senters of the county, representing between seventy and 
eighty congregations, to visit her Majesty's Ministers 
on the subject of the Minutes of Council: and am espe- 
cially glad that the resolution which I have now to pre- 
sent to the meeting is one every way in harmony with 
the general views of my constituents. It is to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

That in the judgment of this Conference, the unsatisfactory issue 
of the efforts which successive Governments have made to extend 
their patronage of popular education, may be held to demonstrate 
the impossibility of their doing so with either benefit or safety, and 
to afford decisive 1 evidence in support of a principle which 
has already found strenuous a‘vocates, and which this Couſereuce 
now avows, namely, that it is not within the p.ovince of Govern- 
ment to educate the people. 

I do not, perhaps, go all the lengths of some of my 
constituents, nor of some of the gentlemen now present ; 
but I think, upon the whole, the Conference will agree 
with me when I state my views, that I do not deserve 
to be put in the rank of a heretic. On the one hand, 
I contend that itis not the duty of Government, and 
does not fall within their province, to educate the peo- 
le ; for, if it be the duty of Government to do so, then 
t is right that they should put in requisition all the 
resources of the State to enable them to discharge their 
duty. If it is their duty, then the present plan isa 
legitimate measure. The Government may say that the 
Dissenters cannot educate the people, that the Church 
ple will not, and that they must do it. We should 
ike to give them secular instructioa only, but the views 
of the country will not allow it. What, then, is the 
Government to do, but the best it can? But then, on 
the other hand, I cannot see that a Government may 
not, though it may not be its duty, or within its pro- 
vince, do something towards the education of the peo- 
ple, or any other thing that it considers for the good of 
the country. Why may it not resolve itself into a 
committee uf the whole nation for the general good? 
Why may it not erect a museum, or give a grant to 
a mechanics’ institution? There are many things 
which I can conceive it ible for it to do as 
the committee of the whole nation. If the whole 
country were of one religion or creed — were of no 
religion, or all religionists were on a level, I should 
think once and again before I rejected a measure if it 
were likely to be beneficial to the country, and would 
not injure anybody. ButI contend that in the exist- 
ing circumstances of the country the thing is not pos- 
sible. It is impossible for the Government to do any- 
thing without connecting religion with the business of 


education; and while parties are as they are, it is, in 


my judgment, altogether impracticable. The man who 


can believe that Government can introduce a measure 
satisfactory to all classes, when the popular voice de- 
mands that religion should be a part of education, and 
our rulers are nine-tenths Churchmen—the man who 
believes that that is possible must have a lerge faculty 
of imagination, and as large an organ of credulity as of 
charity — | Every Government measure must 
throw a large portion of education into the hands of 
the clergy, but what proof have we that they would act 
for their best interests, and for the enlargement of the 
mind and elevation of the moral being of the lower 
ciasses? Is there an intelligent and graceful civiliza- 
tion in the districts where their influence is predomi- 
nant? If we cannot think of the time when it would 
have been safe to commit the education of the 2 to 
the hands of the clergy, as it would virtually be by 
this, or any Government measure—is the time 
come now, when the spirit of the dark ages seems 
to have come back on the church, and with it, the 
spirit of bigotry and intolerance of those ages [cheers] 
—when many of them are ready to wipe the name 
of Protestant from their brow—to brand the Refor- 
mation as a robbery, and the great revolution as a 
rebellion ? [cheers.] Can we trust those who form 
a considerable leaven, if not a large portion of the 
clergy, with the education of the people; and men ot 
Oxford, of rank and learning, to whom we have been 
accustomed to look up to as the oracles and guides of 
the people—men who have lost their wits amid the 
rubbish of national antiquity—men who have clothed 
their understandings in the stiaight-waistcoats of the 
Fathers—men who have sold their common sense for 
worse than old wives’ fables—men of senility and dotage 
all their own? [cheers.] The Government would have 
us turn over the children of our country to their hands 
to be nurtured and led by them wheresoever they would 
[cheers], to be led to hear them at church or at what- 
soever place their sweet voices may be uttered. They 
would have us go with them and take our children to 
the old mother of Rome and their now new idol of a 
Pope [cheers]. Shall we allow the people of England 


to be dealt with thus in this country? Are they Calmucks 


who churn out their prayers from a mill are they Papists 
who worship old rags in the shape of an old coat [laugh- 
ter]. They must be something like that [cheers]. They 
must have lost their senses, they must have abjured their 
language, have gone back to the dark ages, and thrown 
around themselves, and thrown around their free-born 
minds and free-moving limbs the swaddling bands of 
babyhood [cheers]. But no, it will not be—it cannot 
be—the people of England have already learned, not- 
withstanding their want of schools, some truth which 
some parties have not perceived. They have learned 
that which will not allow them to bow to the State or 
the Church er If the measure were to pass 
with all its faults upon it, I should not, for one, be 
afraid, The genius of England will not be bound; 
and let those who would bind it look to themselves 
[cheers]. I cannot forbear one remark with reference 
to the resolution just passed, and the spirit in which 
it conceived that our rulers had dealt with us in this 
matter. I have committed myself to the approval of 
those words that excited some disturbance in the deli- 
cate nerves of some of our friends, and I felt, after all, 
that they were the right words. The resolution I hold 
in my hand refers back to former administrations, and 
to former attempts to interfere with the education of 
the people. We had in our minds Sir James Graham's 
measure and his olive-branch, which went through 
the length and breadth of the country as the fire-cross 
used to go through the glens and vales of Scotland 
in times past; and it roused the Diesenters as that 
roused the mountaineers [cheers]. We remember 
the loathing with which we read his apologies for 
his measure, his kindliness towards the Dissenters, 
and his pure patriotic desire to promote the interests 
and welfare of all. We were not more surprised at 
that conduct on his part, because we knew the nature 
of a renegade Whig who had become a Tory [cheers.] 
But what shall we say to the manner in which the 
Whigs have brought forward this measure? We have 
fought under their banners, and some of us have made 
sacrifices to biing their adherents into Parliament. 
We looked upon them as identified with progressive 
freedom; and now they come with a measure most in- 
sulting to us, and which, in its tendency, wouid be 
altogether ruinous. They remind me of Joab, the 
son of Zeruiah, when he took Abner aside to 
speak silently with him in the gate, and then stabbed 
him under the fifth rib [hear, hear]. It appeared 
to me, that their measure came to us veiled in a 
shower of shadowing roses, while underneath there 
is that Laocoon which would entwist and stran- 
gle the liberties of our children [cheers]. I can- 
not but feel strongly with regard to those who 
have introduced this measure, and who look to us as 
if they had treated us fairly. There is a spirit in us 
which they thought was dead, but which was only 
sleeping, and only wants galling to stir us to new 
action; a spirit of clear intelligence, and vigorous arm, 
and indomitable resolution; the spirit which, taking 
possession of this island of ours, has made a paradise 
of its surface; a spirit which has evolved a literature 
which commands the wonder of the world; the spirit 
which has gone abroad and made the name of English- 
men a name of wonder everwhere [cheers]. Let us 
tell them that that spirit is still strong in us, aud with 
it there is blended the old spirit of the Nonconformists 
and the Cameronians, who withstood the stern despot- 
ism of a brutal Queen and the stolid despotism of the 
infatuated Stuarts, and which amid a storm of blood 
and fire led one King to the block, and sent another 
abroad as a fugitive and a vagabond—that spirit which, 
after such a storm, introduced the great revolution in 
1680, the origin and fountain - head of our constitutional 
liberties. I need not say what that spirit has done 
since, and under the auspices of these men. That spirit 
still lives in us, and let us tell them that it will declare 
its life in such forms as they have not anticipated. Let 
us tell them that the constitution of England shall not 
be changed—that the State shall not intrude itself into 
our schools und families —that we will not entrust the 
destinies of the children of the people of England to 
the guardianship of the Church—that we will not, as 
far as in us lies, have this or any other measure of the 


kind—that we will not have this man to rule over us 
[loud cheers]. 

Mr. Cocxin of Holmfirth, (minister), said: 1 
assert, as a preliminary principle, that the 
governments of the earth have no right to med- 
dle in the business of education in an shape 
or form [cheers]. The business of legislation ig 
overdone, and the great folly of these men is to inter- 
meddle in what they had much better let alone. All 
that we ask of them is, that they will protect us in the 
enjoyment of our rights and property, and in all other 
particulars leave us to ourselves. What we depend 
upon is the bleassing and the protection of God and our 
own exertions [cheers]. All that relates to religion 
should be left to the consciences of men,—all that re- 
lates to trade, to the interests of men; and as to this 
intermeddling, the mischief it has done cannot be told. 
There are before me a number of persons who have 
attained sixty years of age, and when the cause of 
liberty has called you forth, you have given your ser- 
vices, In the efforts made to obtain the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, the abolition of the Slave- 
trade, and the repeal of the Corn-laws, what years were 
spent, what large sums were wasted and efforts made, 
to do no good, but merely to restrain evil,—to counter. 
act the effects of this intermeddling! [cheers]. Those 
who have hitherto ruled over religion and over 
trade are now for extending their jurisdiction and 
ruling over education. I have stated that I have not 
looked into details; but there are two particulars that 
I will mention. The certain effect of the plan now pro- 
posed will be to enslave the subjects of education, and 
reduce a large number to vassalage—to make the Go- 
vernment scheme so powerful that voluntary efforts 
will have little chance of success. Education is to be 
religious; and, that it may be religious, the Church 
Catechism is to be taught. Just look at what the Church 
has done in the business of education. When a child is 
born it is to be baptized; and that it may not lose edu- 
cation through the incompetency of the parents, spon- 
sors are appointed, and they do promise and vow, on 
the part of that child, that it shall renounce the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, and the sinful I usts 
of the flesh. I am not a good Churchman, and cannot 
recollect the rest. 

Dr. Hamitton: The devil and all his works!“ 
[laughter and loud cheers]. 

Mr. T. BIN VET: And shall believe all the articles of 
the Christian faith. 

Mr. Cocxix: The child is also said to be made a 

member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom ot heaven.“ That is the way they have 
managed the business of education. Of all the ab- 
surdities that have been introduced into education, 
has there been one more gross than that sanctioned 
by ecclesiastical authority! But I protest against 
this intermeddling at the commencement ; for, if it 
goes on, where will it stop? You may have more 
measures of this kind. Dr. Johnson, who was a high 
Churchman end a Tory, said that marriages would be 
a great deal better if they were made by the Lord 
Chancellor, and another person was for compelling 
every one to be married be licence. If Government 
are to furnish you with schoolmasters, they may carry 
their kindness further, and take it into their heads to 
make your matches, and furnish you with wives [loud 
cheers}. Some one has before observed, that there 
must be a separation of Church and State. The Church 
has come to me as it has gone to others, with her de- 
mands. In the reign of Henry VIII. there was a 
Countess of Somerset charged with treason. She was 
condemned to be executed, and they required her to 
lay her head down conveniently that it might be taken 
off. She, however, ran about the scaffold and said: 
„IJ will do no such thing, you must get it as you can.“ 
And I tell them, that if they want my money, the 
must get it as they can [loud cheers}. However, 
could not be angry with the parties who made the 
seizure. They seemed ashamed of their business ; 
and one man said, that he had seen better days, but 
when a man was brought into his circumstances, he 
was obliged to do what he did not like. At that time 
they seized a ham. ‘They were about to take it to the 
vicar; and the man who took it said, that he hoped it 
might poison him [laughter]. Such has been the re- 
sult, that they have put me into the hospital of incur- 
ables, and of late years do not meddle with me on the 
subject [cheers]. I consider myself as strong a Noncon- 
formist as any in the districts where I reside: but I con- 
sider that what I have done for the cause as little in 
comparison with what has been done for it by our 
opponents [cheers]. Lord Sidmouth did more for the 
Dissenters than any other man. We sink into a state 
of apathy, we want rousing from time to time, and 
when these efforts come forth, they give an impulse to 
our minds which they would not otherwise have re- 
ceived. All the efforts for liberty have succeeded the 
most dangerous attacks ever made upon us, Such was 
the case in the time of Queen Anne, who died on the 
very day that the Schism Bill was to come into opera- 
tion, and the measure was defeated. I do not pretend 
to say what will be the result of the present movement ; 
but I am satisfied that it will work for the advancement 
of the Dissenting cause, and the increase of our princi- 
ples. It is vexatious, however, that the attack should 
come from Lord John Russell and Lord Morpeth, men 
for whom I have felt a strong attachment [hear, hear]. 
We must give the measure our decided and determined 
opposition; and whether we triumph or fall, we aze sure 
that the integrity of our principles will show that we 
are worthy descendents of those illustrious men to 
whom Great Britain is indebted for the high dis- 
tinction she holds among the nations of the earth 
cheers]. 
1 Sturce and Barnes announced that they had 
waited upon Mr. John Bright, who had consented, at 
much inconvenience to himself, to take the chair at the 
Aggregate Meeting go cheers]. f 

Mr. HAwxixs, of Bradford, Wilts, minister, said 
there is no need to scorn us because we are divines. 
I was sent by my people, some of whom appointed me, 
with tears in their eyes, because tiey saw, that under 
this measure they would be obliged to let their children 
learn things which they deemed injurious to them, or 
(they would lose their education (hear, hear]. If the 
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Government wishes to act beneficially in the promotion 
of education, the best thing they can do is to take the 
burdens off the shoulders of the poor, that they may be 
able to pay for their own education. At Bradford, if 
they let us alone, we can carry on the work of educa- 
tion. Every means, however, that can be resorted to, 
are adopted, in order to take away our children. The 
Dissenters ought to come boldly forward at the hust- 

and give a demonstrative proof of their power 
2 We do well to educate each other. The 
clergy need instruction,—the Government need in- 
struction; many Dissenters are in the same position; 
and many that are instructed need courage. In the 
county of Wilts we can do but little; and it is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the people of London should stand 
well with the country. e heard yesterday some ex- 
cellent things about the House of Commons being the 
people's house. I wish it were so; and there is nothing 
that can educate the Government so well, as honest, 
determined votes, at the hustings [cheers]. In order 
that London may stand well, let us have a Thompson, 
a Miall, a Sturge, and a Vincent, and then I think we 
shail follow you [cheers]. 

Dr. Hamitton: Iam not anxious to speak against 
the motion, but the speech of the mover. I rise in 
2 1 = it with 4 17 conviction hw 

r. e does appear, by his reserved points, to have 
betrayed the — of che resolution. These are the 
men that are ever 2 and are incapable of 

eneralization. They consider how far education might 

undertaken by the Government in certain contin- 
encies, and say that, if there were no Establiishment 
it would be an ex silent thing for the Government to 
do. These are the men who betray our cause [cries of 
No, no ]. | 

Mr. C. Srovzr (minister) said: I would not have 
risen to occupy a moment of time, unless I had felt it 
to have been a point of importance in my own judg- 
ment; and, if I should trespass on the time more than 
is right, I hope you will remind me, Sir, of it, and I 
have done in an instant. I confess, for my own part, 
that the resolution which is now before you is the one 
on which are suspended all the interests for which you 
are concerned [hear, hear]. And I have not much 
doubt with respect to its being carried here; but I have 
some doubt respecting the effect which will follow on 
the general mind, and on the minds of the men em- 
ployed in the Government, from the manner and the 
circumstances under which it will be carried. Of all 
things, as it appears to me, the most important for us 
to consider, is to obtain, if possible, perfect unanimity. 
The phalanx of a divided frunt may be very easily and 
— soon destroyed; but, if its form can be kept firm 
and bold, we may then invite the steadfast assault of 
many opponents; and I feel that we are quite justified 
in using all our efforts to secure both the best position 
we can take, and also the best method of possessing it. 
I hold here the Morning Chronicle, which conceded to 
us one very important principle—‘* The Dissenters of 
England are the real fathers of its popular education.” 
This is a fact never to be forgotten. ‘Then, being a 
Dissenter, I may in this sense be allowed, in some 
measure, to cherish the feeling, if not of a father, one 
of many fathers [laughter] and I think that it would 
not be too much to ask of us all to exercise some father] 
care over that which is acknowledged to be our off. 
spring. Popular eduvation, then, asks of us a fatherly 
love, a fatherly care, in protecting and in nourishing ; 
and in nothing, as I think, can we exercise that love and 
Christian care more legitimately than in protecting the 
cot of the child from the approach of the devourer; and 
I use this expression in order to remove some of the 
imputations which have been thrown upon the advo- 
cates engaged in this movement. It is said they are 
warm, they are sectarian, they are ardent; and I have 
sometimes seen a mother roused by the hazard of and 
affection for her child; and I should say that the Dis- 
senters of England were unworthy of popular educa- 
tion, if they did not, when they saw it exposed to 
danger, rise up in their might and plead for it with 
ardour. I feel this important at any time, certainly, 
but the more so when the hazard—the great point be- 
fore us—is created mainly by the members of our own 
house [{hear, hear]. And what I wish is, in the 
manner of passing your resolution, there should be at 
least a unanimity of feeling respecting the sentiments 


expressed in this paragraph, which I will just read to 


you, issued by one of the members of your Conference, 
and commented upon in the leading article of the 
Morning Chronicle of to-day. The paragraph is this :— 
Were all that is said about religious teaching in 
these Minutes omitted, and three lines inserted in their 
place, saying in effect; of the religious instruction 
orm in the schools aided by its grants, the Committee 

oes not take any cognizance, except to require that it 
shall be given at particular hours, and that the attend- 
ance of the scholars at these hours should be optional 
with their parents and guardians,—were this done, the 
difficulty I have pointed out would be removed. Some 
Dissenters would, perhaps, still object; but, in my 
judgment, they must then object as citizens, not as 
religious men. Surely to pray for thus much is not to 
seek what is partial or unreasonable. Will it be re- 
fused’’ [cries of name“ ]? This is from the pen of 
Dr. Vaughan, whom we heard yesterday. We have a 
letter, in the same paper, from Dr. Hoppus, and his 
statements are less cautiously drawn than this state- 
ment which I have read, and implicate us further. And 
what I wish very much indeed to urge upon my bre- 
thren is, to give all due, solemn, conscientious consider- 
ation to the sentiments here avowed, and consider 
with ourselves carefully, suppose these concessions 
were made to you by the Government; whether you 
would fall quietly under its influence [cries of cer- 
tainly not“ J. I for one would never stand quietly 
by, though, when I had acquitted my conscience, I 
must of course fall in my place; but I should never 
stand quietly by and allow, even with a silent negative, 
the statement to pass or the position to be assumed. 
I hold that, on many grounds, such a statement is very 
objectionable—(hear, hear] — not only objectionable in 
itself, but in the manner and in the time of advancing 
it, adapted to betray the brethren into the hands of our 
adversaries. If I could— | 


Josiau Conver, Esq.: I think we ought not to refer 


to Dr. Vaughan in his absence. I think our resolu- 
tions are what commit us. Those resolutions are most 
explicit. 

r. Hamitton : The conduct of a delegate is a matter 
of notoriety, and before this assembly. 

Dr. Massie: I belong to the deputation of which 
Dr. Vaughan is a member [great interruption]. 

= Stove.: I shall not be intimidated. t us be 
calm. 

Dr. Masstz: I stand here as Dr. Vaughan's col- 
league. I am not going to intimidate Mr. Stovel, and 
= all know that I am not to be intimated either. 

Vhat I wish to say is, that Dr. Vaughan wrote that 
letter in his own private character. He is not the re- 
a of the delegation in that letter. No mem- 

er of the Lancashire delegation is implicated in it but 
himself; and all that we felt, when he showed it to us, 
was, that he had liberty to express any opinion he 
pleased. His judgment of its becoming the question of 
a citizen or the question of a Nonconformist, remains 
entirely with himself. 

Mr. C. Strovet: There could be no question about 
that; but yet there can be no question but that we 
may take his statement of the case, and his terms, as 
the basis on which to consider the principle; and the 
more so, because with applause he was heard in our 
assembly yesterday; and I am inclined to think that 
it behoves us, with not ordinary patience, to direct our 
thoughts to the considering of the whole of this great 
question, and I wish very much that all our brethren 
who are advancing to this measure, and saying with 
reservation, there may be an abstract case—I very much 
wish, indeed, that they would lead us somewhere 
within the region of that abstract case, and tell us, 
whether we can find it in Paradise or inthe moon, I 
know that that abstract case hus been put forth as long 
ago as Plato, and we know perfectly well that it has 
been discussed in various circles from that time to this 
—the abstract case of a Governmeut educating its 
people. It has been tossed into all shapes; but I have 
never found, from the time of Plato, that abstract case 
which we could ever think of bringing into operation ; 
and, therefore, when we have to deal with things in the 
concrete, which are like the rolling ball, that licks up 
the mass, by every turn accumulating evil; or which 
are accumulating like the river dammed into a lake, 
until, like an avalanche, its weight shall rise, overcome 
all resistance, and sweep and smash forests and towns, 
and all that earth possesseth, in its channel—I do not 
think we are to weaken our position by referring to some 
abstract question conceived in the moon, and out of the 
range of all human practice, and thus tie our hands in 
dealing with this great question before us [cheers]. 
A short few years ago—and it is very instructive for a 
man to look back on twelve years of an active life— 
many Dissenting ministers pleaded in this city on the 
abstract principle of aiding religious instruction by 
grants from the State, and unquestionably they thus 
crossed the path of every practical movement that was 
introduced. The Ecclesiastical Society, the Voluntary 
Church Society, and the Anti-state-church Association, 
as they arose, were all crossed by this supposed abstract 
principle; and whilst this abstract case was held in 
their imagination, we were led into different positions, 
which betrayed our interests and paralyzed our strength; 
and I am thankful to find that, day by day, this great 
abstract a respecting Church and State becomes 
more and more yielded to us [cheers]. I cannot help 
thinking, that some calm consideration of this matter 
will lead my brethren towards a similar unity respect- 
ing the abstract question of State education. In my 
mind, it seems to me that the question should be—not 
whether, in any case, supposing men as pure as they 
were in Paradise before the fall, and that rulers as 
amiable and holy as Gabriel, and Michael, and the arch. 
angels, were entrusted with our civil protection; we 
are not to consider it with respect to that; but our 
great question is this — Where can children, confessedly 
corrupt, be best put for their education? We know 
there is the element of depravity and corruption in the 
mind of man. And further, it ought to be considered 
in the question, whether these children, rising up with 
this known character, can be entrusted to such a Go- 
vernment as we have? and I think we should never 
arrive at any conclusion without carefully considering 
that point. As for the second question, it seems to 
me, without any imputation of character whatever, the 
matter comes to be clearly decided by a most obvious 
fact. Our Government have, unquestionably, legiti- 
mate trusts committed to their care. They have a 
legitimate province, within which they may exercise 
their functions. It needs not that we should very care- 
fully detine that now. Allow us only to think that they 
are entrusted with the protection of certain interest at 
home and abroad, ‘The question is before I load these 
men with an additional burden, how have these trusts 
been executed. Now look at it calmly as Englishmen. 
There is no imagination about it. Ministers have 
enough to do before they have settled the great ques- 
tions in hand, and to load them with aditional care 
would be cruelty to them and injustie: to ourselves. 
R brings the question just within the range of 
Dr. Vaughan’s remarks, and those who think with him. 
It is said, Let us educate the people and we will render 
the administration of justice more facile, the move- 
ments of Government more easy; we will introduce 
these educational measures, and thereby save the ex- 
pense of police, and gaols, and gaol discipline. It is 
only on this point that the plea can be urged of entrust- 
ing Government with education, and before this plea 
can be advanced there are several points that require 
to be carefully considered. 

Several gentlemen here cried “ Time;“ but after 
some interruption, there wat a general call for Mr. 
Stovel to proceed. 

Mr. Stove: The first question is, Will education 
without religion diminish the amount of crime? To 
this I answer, that in order to effect this, it must be 
extended to the formation of those habits which in- 
volve the dictates of conscience; and therefore it can 
never accomplish the object proposed, unless it become 
religious hear, hear]. Secondly, suppose it be 
granted to our brethren Hoppus and Vaughan, that the 
Minutes are altered as they propose, and that the Com- 
mittee of Council should say, We will not interfere 


with the religion that is introduced,” what will be its 
result practically? The schools will be the arena for 
religious parties. The clergyman and the Dissenting 
minister, the Church and the Dissenting subscriber, 
will enter, without the cognizance of the Government, 
into the conflict of religious z rinciples in the schools. 
A case has recently occurred of a school sustained by 
the Voluntary principle, originated by the Dissenters, 
where the Church people admitted on the committee 
thought it their duty to teach the Catechism, and, wor- 
ried out, at length the Dissenters have been ob) to 
retire (hear, hear]. If Government is to ! — a 
system of paying indifference to religion, the habit will 
be formed of leading the children to conduct their 
studies without reference to God [hear]. My opinion is 
that we mistake. I say that an ungodl ucation 
never has been, and perhaps never will be, the means of 
preventing crime. If you are to take a step in the pre- 
vention of crime, education must embrace the whole 
man—the conscience and the heart, as well as the hand 
and the judgment; and in order to accomplish its effect, 
it must be of a character that shall commend itself to 
the approval and blessing of God. It was this that 
made me determine on addressing youthis morning. I 
feel that it is a point that lies at my heart ‘om cheers}. 
What 1s the spectacle presented to you? Here is a 
Government giving £2,500,000. I will suppose them 
bowing down and praying for God's blessing upon the 
work. Suppose we were listening, and we were to ask 
the petitioners to say, which of your works do you wish 
to be blessed }—shall the blessing descend on the Pa- 
istry of Ireland? If not, why are you supporting it? 
s the unction of the Holy One to descend on your 
operations in Scotland? If not, why are those opera- 
tions continued? Are your petitions to be heard, and 
the blessings of the Holy One to descend on those 
parties called Dissenters in England, whom you have 
discouraged in your publications? If * why are 
* operations so conducted? Are the blessings to 
e poured out on the log Juggernaut, protected by the 
Government? |hear, hear]. Remember, that if you 
are to have an education, it should be one that appeals 
to heaven's blessing, or else it should never have effect ; 
and if it does, then it must accord with your own free, 
hearty, and conscientious conviction, and be aided by 
the vigour of your own voluntary labours. In order to 
be blessed of heaven, it must be pious, and it must 
be fiee [cheers], The only other point to which I will 
refer, is the importance of having our minds firmly 
fixed on this topic. It has been pleaded that there sre 
already interferences of the Government with educa- 
tion, and which are used as the basis of the argumentum 
ad hominem, It has been argued that, by taking the 
Regium Donum, we are forfeiting our consistency, and 
that, by taking Government grants for rewards, and so 
forth, in the pe University, we are conceding the 
rinciple of Government interference. My impression 
is, that, if Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Hoppus had never 
been schooled in that London University, they would 
not have entertained the sentiments they do [cries of 
No, no J. My opinion is that, in order that you 
may have effect on others, you must take your own 
rinciple, and nothing but the principle, and lean upon 
it—the duty being ours and the result God's [cheers]. 
Mr. J. BLuacksurRn (minister): It is with great emo- 
tion I rise to address you; and I would do it in the 
fear of God and with the highest respect to my brethren 
resent. At the same time that we are contending for 
liberty, assuredly liberty to speak in the Conference is 
the very first thing that should be conceded among free 
men. I hope I shall not be interrupted by any unkind 
expressions, because that may prevent my saying what 
I wish to say; yet, I cannot honestly, or having self- 
respect, go from this Hall without entering my protest 
against the manner that some parties, present and ab- 
sent, have been dealt with. I am here as the opponent 
of the Minutes of Council, and a convert, but by slow 
degrees, to the principle involved in your resolution. 
Now it does not become a man that has changed his 
opinion in ten years, and almost ten weeks, to be 
vaunting about the opinion he has taken, and to talk 
otherwise than with modesty of the opinions of others 
hear, hear]. That I may help this tone of feeling, 
allow me to remind you that we Dissenters d 
take Government money for education in the West 
Indies — that we did take Government patronage 
in the national system in Ireland—and the Congre- 
gational body in London did publish a resolution 
eulogizing and commending that system of national 
education in Ireland. In 1839 we were all so ardent 
in our new love to the Government that we do not re- 
member what we said; but I lately took a volume of 
Hansard and read the debates on the first presentation 
of these Minutes, when the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Stanley, and Mr. Disracli said the things we are 
saying now, but we did not see them. A gift blindeth 
the eyes, and though we were not looking for gifts, 
et our friendship did blind onr eyes. I should like to 
heve read some of Mr. Disraeli’s statements in the 
House of Commons which amount to the aphorisms 
ou are now propounding, and which we were over- 
ooking 8 In 1843, when the Congregationa 
body met, Dr. Hamilton, who rarely says hard things, 
and never unkind ones, did use words that pained me, 
about those who betrayed us, because we are all oppo- 
nents of the measure,—some come by exprese-train 
from Leeds, and others come by an omnibus [laughter], 
but, in 1843, he yielded, for peace and loves sake, to 
the affirmation of a principle we were not all then con- 
vinced of. But at that time what did our Baptist bre- 
thren do? The Baptist Union in 1843 did not follow 
the leadings of the Congregationalists in affirming your 
principle, but they put out a resolution that they would 
stand by the British and Foreign School Society, which 
is taking £700 or £800 per annum from Government up 
to the present day. I do not know that they have re- 
voked that resolution, If they are converted, I am 
glad to find that the work of conversion is going on 80 
hopefully [cheers]. I must, however, say, that I 
grieve 1 lat Dr. Vaughan should be thought of other- 
wise than as a high-minded man, as one of the pillars 
of Nonconformity, who has kept himself from the m 
of his family and from the rest that nature demanded, 
that he might expuund to the rising youth the great 
historical facts connected with our cause. I think that, 
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by his literary labours, his eminent personal religion, 
and manly dignity and bearing, he deserves the respect 
and affection of all agent hear]. I hope I am not 
misunderstood. I drew up the resolution which the 
three denominations passed, and the result was, that I 
was placed at the head of the deputation to address 
the Premier, 22 are gentlemen present who know 
that I told Lord John Russell, that since we had stood 
by him to carry the Reform Bill, we had been the most 
déwn-trodden and ill-used people in the kingdom. I 
told his lordship, that there was not an esquire or parson 
that did not think he had a right to injure the Dis- 
senting tradesman, and to take away from the poor 
their ep “9 igre and their little charities [hear]: I 
further added, 

any Englishman, and asked how he could expect that 
system to be strengthened without resistance? I hope 

‘may now leave with a clean bill of health laughter] 
—and shall not be suspected of being one of the be- 
trayers. We have gone on by degrees, but our friends 
must be thankful that we have come to their standard 
[cheers]. | 

Mr. J, Hinton (minister): I should not have risen 
but for the allusion to the Baptist Union, of which I 
am Secretary, All that Mr. Blackburn has said is 
quite true; but he has not stated all the truth. When 
the British and Foreign School Society convened a 
conference on education, about the time of Sir James 
Graham's Bill, several Baptist ministers and friends 
attended it. At that time the Society had not received 
absolutely one 2 of Government money, but they 
had consented to receive £5,000, conditionally, towards 
their Normal-school [hear, hear]. They have permis- 
sion to return it; and they have, as I understand, that 
money at the bank this day. They have also since 
consented to receive £760. Our vote must be held ir- 
respective of that, In the discussions at that Confer- 
ence, I believe that all—certainly several—of the Bap- 
tist ministers protested loudly against that Society 
receiving Government money. I did so myself; and 
we spoke in the most persuasive and earnest manner 
that we could to 1 them receiving more Govern- 
ment money, and to induce them to return that con- 
ditionally received. At that time it was stated dis- 
tinctly, that no support could be expected by that 
Society, from the churches generally, if they did take 
pyblie money. If the report of the Conference had 

en been published, our words would have appeared ; 
and, indeed, they do appear in print in the imperfect 
report presented. Since that time the British and 
Foreign School Society have received a grant. It is true 
the Baptist Union have not adopted a resolution on that 
point. Let us have a little time till we meet again 
and then judge of us by our deeds [cheers). I 

ledge myself that a motion to that effect shall be 

rought forward, and if I be any prophet I do pledge 
myself that it shail be carried,—that on that ground a 
recommendation shail go forth in the usual manner 
that no further support shall be given to the British 
and Foreign School Society. With respect to the mo- 
tlon befor the chair, I declare my adherence to it in 
the broadest and simplest manner possible. It can- 
not be consistent with the duty of Government any- 
where, in any circumstances, to meddle with the 
education of the people [cheess]. I think it essen- 
tially a religious education that is proposed. I hold 
that the Government are as absolutely bound to leave 
untouched education as they are the preaching of the 
Gospel, and to the utmost of my power they shall be 
constrained to let alone both one and the other [cheers]. 

Dr. Leseau: May I be allowed to explain or re- 
tract? If I were one of those who betray the prin- 
ciples of Dissenters, I am sure 1 dare not show my 
face again to my constituents in Leicester, with the 
stigma of traitor on my brow. With all Mr. Stovel's 
statements and conclusions I coneur. I do not rise to 
throw tha feeble shield of defence over Dr. Vaughan. 
I have heard with exceeding pain his lucubrations on 
this subject (hear, hear]. I entirely concur in the 
principle of this motion, and of the resolution I moved, 
namely, that the education of the people does not fall 
within the province of the State. But, in the philoso- 

hy which the Scotch schools have given me, I have 
been led to look at subjects on many sides, and I thought 
I would throw in the second observation, in order some 
what to meet the position of Dr. Vaughan and others. 
They contend that they can conceive of a state of society 
where Government may do so and so; but it must be a 
state as far off as the moon, and my position went to 
this, that the condition of the people, so long as the 
Government cannot educate religiously, must continue 
for over. 

Mr. Sturcs said: Some of our Baptist friends were 
the first to come fnrward in the British and Foreign 
Schools, to support the principle, that Government 
money should be tuken. A proposition was made, to 
leave it to the Committee, and 1 moved that, under no 
circumstances, should the money be taken [cheers]. 
The feeling was so strong, that we could have carried 
it, but they requested that we should withdraw the 
amendment, if they withdrew the resolution. 1 confess 
that 1 did this under the confidence that the money 
~vould not be taken without an appeal to the subscribers 
at large. I hope that, before a week is over, we shall 
ascertain the feelings of the Committee; and that, 
before the Society is condemned, I trust we shall raise 
the money, and give it back to the Government. I be- 
lieve it has embarrassed this question more than 
anything else, that the British and Foreige School So- 
ciety do take the paltry sum of £750 a-year [cheers]. 

M.. T. Binney (minister) having been loudly called 
for, rose and said: I did think, in looking at the 
resolution, that it had been drawn up in good taith, and 
in kind and brotherly feeling ; but I am deceived. In 
good faith, inasmuch as I understood this to be a con- 
ference of the opponents of the measure, and that gen-. 


tlemen opposed to it on any principle might be here. 


I thought that the resolution had been drawn up in 
feeling, so that any one opposed to the mea- 
sure might unite in its expression. Every one, how- 
ever, who does not go the whole length has been put 
down by my friend Dr. Hamilton. When I read the 
resolution I thought I could concur in it in my own 
sense; but I considered it in two respects. I thought 
id was confined to the experiment of the thing in 


that it was enough to stir the blood of 
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country; and I considered that the words, (Not with 
the province of the Government to edueate the people,’ 
covered that wide gound. I do not think that it is the 
province or the duty of the Government to educate the 
people. I think their primary duty is, by wise regula- 
tions, to place the people in such a condition that they 
can educate themselves [cheers]. But I believe that 
the duty of the Government may ba modified by the 
circumstances of the people, their condition, and 80 
on, and therefore I believe that it might be patriotic 
for them to aid and assist in the education of the peo- 
ple [cries of “hear, hear,“ and some signs of disap- 
probatien }. I thought that this was to be a Confer- 
ence, It is of no use to lay down abstract principles, 
but we must look at the working of a thing and come 
to a conclusion by experience. That is the principle 
of all political philosophy. I am afraid that the other 
is so working that it will come to be questionable, 
whether the Government can even aid education. In 
waiting upon Lord John Russell, as one of a deputa- 
tion, I told his Lordship that I objected to the central- 
izing character of the measure, that I should prefer 
educational distriets, and that I should like to see the 
municipal principle, which is that of self-government 
[hear, hear]. His Lordship acknowledged that ab- 
stractedly that was the best; that it was the principle 
acted upon in the United States, but there education 
was compulsory. I stated that I was not one of those 
who took the abstract ground of Government not being 
able to do anything; that I should have no objection 
to see à million of money spent constitutionally and well 
in education, because we should save it in other ways, 
and, therefore, a wise compulsory law would not be 
objectionable to me on the principle of municipal self- 
government. The principle taken up by Mr. Stovel 
and by this religious nation is, that you cannot consent 
to secular education without its being mixed up day by 
day with religion. I believe that man is specifically 
and essentially distinguished by the religious capacity ; 
and, I think, that to give education without the develop- 
ment of the religious capacity is absurd Snape’ hear}. 
Education is the develapment of the whole of man— 
the development of the religious capacity pre-eminently, 
for it is that which makes man what he is; but I can 
conceive that secular instruction and religious educa- 
tion are two very different things [eries of No, no’’}. 
I can conceive that the office of secular instruction 
might be undertaken by any well-qualified citizen; but 
religious education is the solemn obligation of the 
parent and the church to which the parent belongs. I 
do not see that it might not be possible to separate the 
two functions, and that Government might greatly as- 
sist the secular instruction of the people. I hold that 
a well regulated and thoroughly sound secular educa- 
tion, in connexion, especially, with a school literature 
like ours, would have a tendency to strengthen the 
faculties, and call forth the moral sentiments, while the 
religious education given by the parent and the Church 
would, under the blessing of God, make the children 
virtuous members of society—saints and servants of 
God [cheers]. ‘The Government have wished to try 
this over and over again, but neither Churchmen nor 
Dissenters would allow it. I stated to Lord John Rus- 
sell that we ought to have a national education of that 
character that neither priest nor presbyter shonld enter 
the school; but that cannot be. ‘The next best thing 
would be tor Government to say, Let any number of 
persons have their schools, and conduct their own reli- 
gious education, but we will teach nothing but secular 
instruction, I further stated to Lord John Russell, 
that we had a very strong objection to that part of the 
Minutes which, in consequence of there being but one 
school in a locality, would render it necessary that the 
Church Catechism should be taught in it. I pointed 
out to him that the child of the Dissenter must either 
go without the secular advantage of the school, or ob- 
tain it at the price of religious apostacy, and that he 
would be compelled to attend the Church Sunday- 
school [cheers}. He admitted that it was a manifest 
hardship and wrong, but added,“ You know we did 
not make the latter rule [loud cries of Hear, hear’}. 
The schools make these regulations for themselves.“ 
I replied that, in schools supported by voluntary 
funds, they might make what regulations they pleased; 
but that, if Government supported schools, they were 
bound to watch over the interests and rights of 
that community, whose money they dispensed loud 
cheers]. I added that there ought to be a regulation 
made that the child of the Dissenter should not be 
obliged to learn the Church Catechism, or attend the 
Established Church; for it was not wrong to tell the 
Churchman that he was not to teach, but it was a ma- 
nifest wrong for the Dissenting child to be compelled 
to learn [cheers]. The great error in this country is, 
that the Government are called to act through the reli- 
gious bodies. With the beautiful appearance of equity, 
the Government plan becomes the most inequitable 
thing in the world. If it were possible for Government 
to know nothing about religious bodies, and the 
municipal principle could be acted upon, you would get 
equity; but having to seek the education of the people 
through the religious bodies, it comes to this, that in 
the distribution of money the rich get it through 
their riches, and the poor lose it through their poverty 
[cheers]. 

Mr. E. MiaLL said: I think my friend Mr. Binney 
will withdraw the remark with which he commenced 
his observations and arguments, and will admit, that 
this is a Conference which allows of every man speak- 
ing distinctly and fairly his own mind. I know very 
little of the worth of a Conference in which resolutions 
are to be drawn up necessarily suited to the pre-con- 
ceived ideas of every one who may come to it; and I do 
believe that we ought, at all events amongst us Dis- 
senters, just to come to that manly state of mind in 
which we can bear honestly to express the opinions of 
the majority. I would not, in the slightest degree, in- 
terfere with the fullest discussion, but court it. I would 
express the principle I wished to express as perfectly 
as L could, that it might be intelligible to those who 
are without; and I would have it placed before the 
meeting, to be fairly entered into on both sides, the 
vote indicating merely what is the prevailing sentiment 
of the meeting. see nothing discourteous in 
this—nothing wrong; and, as à member of the 
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in Committee, I would vindicate them of any 


haps not intended, aspersion upon their 0S ane 
ter for sincerity when they called the meeting 
together, as a meeting of the opponents of the 
Government scheme, and in drawing up a resolution 
oing into the very pith of the principle. Now, I be- 
lieve that Mr. Binney, in his own forcible way, has put 
before you one or two principles which, in their opera- 


tion on society, are doing more harm to all the move. - 


ments of society towards a fuller development than 
any other principles whatever. 


east contempt, without intending it, upon the Gospel. 
I believe God's method of affecting the mind, and 


through the mind the character and conduct, is just. 


the present abstract principle; and I feel perfectly 
persuaded, that until we get rid of the idea that things 
are practically to work themselves out, instead of our 
working them out by the constant operation of the 
mind [applause|—until we get rid of the idea that 
circumstances are to govern us, and that we are un- 


able to govern circumstances, we shall never get much. 
further forward in the course to whieh we aspire. 


The question, I take it, which is now before you, is 


one of immense importance, properly decided, and de- 


cided upon proper principles,—it seems to me to be. 


the key of almost every question of politics and sacial 


green ameg which can be presented for examination. 
believe that the question has almost always been 
brought before you in a wrong shape. Here is an 
actual, outward, positive necessity existing, and the 


existence of this actual necessity is thrust upon us for 
the first time; and we are told that the mere existence. 


of that necessity is a sufficient reason for the Govern- 


ment’s undertaking the education of the people,—the ° 


supply of the necessity. No, I believe, that whatever 


Government does, the onus prabandi is upon the Go-: 
vernment to show, first, that it ought ta do; secondly, : 


that it can do; and that every new sphere upon which 
it enters ought to be guarded by every patriotic-—nay, 
by eyery philasophic—man standing up and saying, 
‘Prove your right to enter here before you have our 
consent [hear]. Government has usually undertaken 


the thing, and the myrmidons of Government, whether 
jn the pulpit or the press, have told us to show that it 


is not the right of Government thus to interfere. I 
believe that the mode of presenting the argument is a 

erfectly gratuitous and unsound one; and, conse- 
8 I should feel that I stood upon strong ground 


if I merely took my stand upon a negative, and were to 
say to Mr. Binney, You may conceive at ten thousand 


ways in which the Government might interfere, and 
interfere with effect, for the instruction of the masses; 


but if Government is to take this matter in hand, be- 


fore I grant you a single step in advance, be pleased to 


do something more than present a conception of your 


own—beautiful though it may be.“ Give me the ar- 


gument why I should allow Government to enter upon 


this matter |applause}]. I look upon it—to take up 
rather the positive argument against it—I laok upon it 
as utterly unphilosophical in the first place. If ever I 
were to meet with those who urge the interference of 
Government in a matter of this nature, I feel they 


are instantly nonplussed by merely asking them this 


question, Pray, how do you define a Government, 
and what are its objects?“ They may answer, as 


it has been frequently answered, that it is an 
organ for the development of the resources and the 
But now that is perfectly gra- 


character of the State. 
tuitous; that is what one man may say. Show meany 
philosophy in that any more than if I were to say, Go- 
vernment is an organ for doing anything which the 
mind of man can conceive. There must be, then, since 


Government is in essence an ordinance of Divine Pro- 


vidence, some object which Government necessarily 
tends to, for which it is adapted, and that object must 
be found in its own nature; and if a man philosaphizes 
let him take that very nature of Government, let him 
feel it is by Divine Providence, and out of that nacure, 
not out of his imagination— |cheers, in which the con- 


clusion of the sentence was lost]. Isay the nece-sity for 


Government limits the scopein whichGovernmentshould 
act. Providence has given us this machinrry in order to 
meet a certain want, and the machinery is evidently to be 


bounded in its operations by the want which demands 


its existence. The whole plan of Gavernment is just this 


—to render society amongst men a possible thing; and to 


render society possible, it is necessary that the administra- 
tion of justice should be, not in private hands, but in the 
hands of the public; that we should have a defence 


against the trespasses of each other, whether they be 
Now here, I think, I find in 


individual or collective. 
the very nature of Government its awn object, and in 
the object the limitation of its operations. I would 
just point for one moment, and anly a moment, to the. 


immense importance of keeping within this proper 
I do not care what the form of Government is, 


sphere. 
theugh it were the most perfect autocracy on the face 
of the earth—and under some circumstances it must be 
more conducive to the liberties of the people—I do 
not care much about the form of Government, but only 


that the operations of Government be kept within 


its proper mark. Very nearly all the bloodshed, the 
insurrections, 
annals of history, may be traced not so much to the 
imperfect tormation of Government machinery as to 
the misapplication of the machinery to the objects for 
which it was never intended. I say, it is important 
above all things that we stay upon the threshhold. I 
rejoice—though I would not in any way exult, I rejoice 
in this respect—I, at least, have nothing to confess. 1 
cannot say that I was ever a party to the mistakes that 
have been made by some ot our Dissenting friends 
with their too charitable interpretations of the inten- 
tions of Government. 1 have not gone with them; but 
from the first, as far as my influence could extend, I 
have always protested against the danger of permitting 
Government to meddle with the people's mind. I have 
done so in a minority, aud in a minority of 
one’s own friends; and 1 do now most cor- 
dially and delightedly hail the conversion © 
those who, by the outward working of things, 


have had lessions practically presented to their minds, 
2 more impressively than could have been done. 


ya mere abstract principle. I would only, just bedore 


I believe that those 
who cast contempt on abstract principles positively 


the State-crimes which stain the. 


r 
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to aright principle, and of never suffering a principle | in reference to the body with which I am associated. 


to be frittered away in the hope that some practical be- | 


nefit, without the evil, may come out of it,—since they 
have had such a warning, as they confessedly have, 
and that warning now, in the shape of these Minutes, 
stares them in the face fhear}—I would only just 


gently admonish those friends to beware how, lest some 


few years hence it may possibly be that they may have 
to make another confession—a confession that they 
did not sufficiently take up their stand upon a prin- 
ciple of even greater importance than this; and 
that had they foreseen, or been able for a moment 
to anticipate what course the outward events of 
Providence would have taken, they would have 
felt themselves under the strongest necessity to 
take their principles, though they took them alone, 
and earry them with them through every walk of 
life [loud cheers]. I see that the whole thing 
is not only unphilosophical, but, in my opinion, it 
is perfectly unjust, though the State should never 
meddle with religion—unjust, though they should not 
even meddle with one’s political opinions—perfectly 
unjust in essence, as it appears to me, to take the 
money of the whole community and make it repro- 
ductive of the mind of only a majority. They talk 
about the perfect fairness and freedom of this system 
in America—why America, through the medium of 
her State-schools, is just reproducing in every gene- 
ration her prejudice and her mistakes. The tyranny 
of a King we would guard against transmitting 
from one generation to another; but why should we 
not equally guard against the tyranny of à majority? 
Democracy is doing just what democracy can in Ame- 
rica with education, as an instrument of its will. 
It is nothing to the argument whether the. opinions 
of America be right or wrong, sound or unsound. The 
real argument is, that America js able to reproduce 
herself in the minds of her posterity, through the 
medium of her State schools; and the power is per- 
fectly unjust,—ought to be possessed by no individual, 
—of taking my money, who am a member of a ridiculous 
minority, and transmitting the ideas of the majority, 
through the means of my money, to those at their com- 
mand. I stand up not only for my own chance, but for 
the truth. I hold that truth is as much a part of me, 
as any property I possess. No man has a right to put 
me at a disadvantage with regard to that truth; no 
man has a right to lay claim to public resources, in or- 
der that he may come across my path in my attempt 
to propagate truth. Give truth fair play, and it would 
be utterly impossible, in my opinion, to tolerate any 
national establishment of schools, whatever might be 
the form that national establishment might assume. 
Then I consider it thoroughly inex pedient. It seems 
contrary to God's method of improving and expanding 
society in the world; it is endeavouring to precipitate 
all the troubled clements of society by a sort o hy- 
draulic pressure, instead of leaving them to work ac- 
cording to the providential course which God has 
impressed upon the elements of this world. I do not 

all, the regeneration of nations depends 
much on th interference of Government. My opinion 
is, that Christianity has came simply with a view to 
put down . epravity and ignorance; and I know if 
Christianity - nly have fair play, Christianity will do it. 
Has it not all the capability to do it, and do it success- 
fully? An: those persons who are so impatient because 
the fruit as not come to its maturity in the season of 
bleak Ap il, I would bid just wait a little while, and 
see what Christianity will do unfettered—entirely un- 
fettered by State influence |loud cheers]. Do not make 
any of those rash experiments with this delicate instru 
mentality, Wait and see what it will produce Is it 
nt the duty of the church—J speak of the church in its 
pr per sense—to educate the people and attend to their 
iuinds, and to bring those minds into conformity to God? 
I say it is just simply because the aristocracy of this 
country, mainly, have neglected their duty in the pro- 
mulgation of truth, and in the sustentation of educa- 
tional institutions, that we are now called upon for 
Government interference [applayse]. If they had done 
anything like their duty, there would have been not the 
slightest necessity for the interposition of Government 
[applause]. But, after all, what have we done our- 
selyes? We may boast as we will of our educational 
institutians, and, undoubtedly, they are large and ere- 
ditable to us; but, hitherto, I do not believe there are 
many of the Dissenters that have sacrificed the comfort 
of their own desires in order to give instruction to the 
poor. I believe we are perfectly able to do that which 
it is our duty ta do. And when the politicians come to 
us and say, Are you able to take into your hands the 
education of the whole population?“ the reply is per- 
fectly easy. Why should I undertake it? Why do you 
not undertake it? You have got that duty as well as 
myself!“ These men in high places look down upon 
us, and ask us with contempt, Can you undertake 
the education of the whole people?“ We will undertake 
more than they do, —that is, to do our part [cheers] 
—and I believe, if we were to undertake to do our part, 
it would infuse a spirit of rivalry into the bosom of the 
Opposite system, that would go far to shame them into 
a rejection of the principles they are now adopting, I 
care not at all for the putting forward of the Minutes. 
I believe that much good may come out, not merely of 
the Minutes themselves, but of the discussion of the 
abstract principle which these Minutes have necessi- 
tated ;. and if there be any one result produced by this 
Conference, I shall be satisfied with that result, which 
consisis in the courtequs kindly collision of free 
thoughts upon a subject, perhaps, vaster in its import- 
ance than almost any that can be brought to the con- 
templation of the mind [loud cheers]. 

The resolution was then carried amidst long con- 
tinued cheers. 

The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, I am requested to state 
that Mr. George William Harrison, one of the leading 
Wesleyans of Wakefield, is here as a deputation from 
that town, and that he has come chiefly with a view of 
protesting against the decision of the United Committees 
of Manchester, and at the same time of stating that 
probably that decision was not final [cheers]. 

Mr. G. W. Harrison said: I have, for several years, 


he resolution which has just been brought forward 
speaks of (the importance of protesting against the 
decision of the United Committees at Manchester.” I 
am very happy to tell you that no final decision has 
1 been come to [cheers]. In my own neighbourhood 

use what little influence I possess to oppose the Go- 
yernment scheme, On the 30th of last month a meet- 
ing was held in the court-house, and resolutions were 
passed, equally strong with your own, in condemna- 


tion of the measure, and with all but complete ung- 


nimity on the part of those assembled. The petitions 
founded on those resolutions I had the pleasure of 
forwarding to the members for Wakefield; and I also 
requested Mr. E. B. Denison and Lord Morpeth 
to suppart their prayer, In the letters which 
J took the liberty of ‘sending to these gentlemen, 
I said that I looked upon education on the part of 
the Government as unjust to those bodies who 
could not receive it, as impracticable in relation to 
the effect intended, and especially as being calculated, 
if carried out at all, to produce a degrading effect upon 
the public mind. In reference to the body of Chris- 
tians with which I gm more immediately associated— 
the Wesleyan body—and to the circumstances which 
have brought me here to-day, I wish to make one or 
two observations. Until the meeting at Manchester, 
on Friday last, I entertained confident hopes that the 
Wesleyans, as a body, would offer a most decided op- 
position in reference to this question; but I have since 
ascertained that the alterations which have had the 
effect of making almost a new arrangement, have been 
tendered to that body by the Government. If this 
were a political occasion, I should express my feelings 
in reference to the character of any Government who 
could be capable of taking any such course; and, if I 
live until the next election, I will certainly take the 
liberty of expressing my feelings as to the conduct of 
that Government—respectable as I admit that its mem- 
bers are in their private capacity—who can privately 
communicate with any body on a great national ques- 
tion like this [hear, hear], When I heard, yesterday, 
in Leeds, a rumour that the Wesleyan Committees had 
come to a decision in favour of the altered Minutes with 
a minority of only five, I must own that my spirit was 
very much stirred within me at such an announcement ; 
and I determined at once to come to London in order to 
ascertain the truth. I have this morning paid a visit to 
several of the leading members of our communion, and 
though I must not mention their names, I may be per- 
mitted to say that I find from their statements that no 
decision has yet been come to by the United Commit- 
tees in reference to this measure, and that there qre ob- 
jections still remaining which are not likely to be sur- 
mounted [cheers]. I do not see how it is possible for 
the Government and these Committees to come to any 
terms of agreement which will enable the[ Committees to 
go so far as to give their sanction to the measure. ‘To 
this I may add, that I have it from the highest autho- 
rity that such an idea as that of the Committees agree- 
ing to accept the Government grants has never been 
mentioned, and never entered their heads [hear, hear}. 
All that the Committees consider themselves entitled to 
do does not extend so far as this. I have here the mi- 
nutes of the last Conference, and I find that this ques- 
tion is asked. Who are the Committee for guarding 
our privileges during the ensuing year?! And I find 
that they epeak of the Committee.“ I need not 
say that there is a material difference between 
guarding privileges and trying to make a bar- 
gain with the Government. But I do not fear 
that there is any probability of such a thing 
as that which I have mentioned happening at 
present. I do not know what may arise hereafter 
hear, hear]. Other interviews are to be held, and the 
Committee will meet again on Friday next; but I 
believe it is not at all likely, that in acting on behalf 
of the Wesleyan body they will put themselves in the 
awful position of agreeing to give their sanction to the 
Government measure. I sincerely hope that I may 
prove to be right in that opinion. But I am certainly 
right in saying, that there is no intention on their part 
of making any kind of agreement as to taking the public 
money; and I feel amply repaid for my journey, by 
having ascertained that single fact [hear, hear}. 
Supposing such an evil to arise, I believe that in the 
neighbourhood in which I live, such a feeling would be 
created as has never been seen in the church with which 
I am connected; and such a feeling as 1 believe will 
never arise in that church, for I aope that we shall not 
be so left without the guidance of a higher power as to 
be placed in that dilemma [cheers]. As a Wesleyan, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that if the United Com- 
mittees had entered into any kind of agreement with 
the Gavernment, for taking the public money, they 
would have betrayed their trust and betrayed the in- 
terests of those who had placed them in power 
[cheers]. As to the Committees keeping our body 80 
long from acting unitedly, let me say, I heartily disap- 
prove of it [cheers]. Our body generally disapprove 
of it, and I believe that it will lead to various changes 
and alterations, and I may say, with the gentleman 
who preceded me, that great good may thus in 
the end arise out of evil [much laughter]. Had a 
different course been taken, I believe we should 
have had congregational petitions from every part of 
the kingdom against the Government measure, and I 
may take the liberty of saying, that I believe we shall 
still have such petitions, if time be only given for the 
purpose. I would also remark that since the holding 
of the interviews between the Government and the 
United Committees of the Wesleyan body, has deprived 
us of that united action which would otherwise have 
taken place, it is only fair that time should now be 
given to see whether any steps will be taken in refer- 
ence to this important matter hear, hear}. As regards 
the general effect of such a measure on education, I 
believe that nothing could produce a more paralyzing 
result in reference to the efforts of private individuals 
than any kind of Government help (hear, hear]. For 
the last few years I have felt a deep interest in con- 
nexion with the body to which I belong, in the schools 
which are established in our town. We have there 


been carryiug on this disreputable rr 
in my Nate 
written yesterday, in which he says, the 


: SSE 

raised two thousand for the establishment of 
schools, and I am A that if the Govern: : 
ment had given us £600, we should never have ot 


anything beyond that sum hear, hear]. The 
of the people would have been — — by the Gove oy 
ment assistance, And this, I think, is quite sufficient » 
ta set at rest that part of the question whioh relates 
to expediency. I am happy to say that I have alr 
got quite as far as the gentleman who last spoke. 
agree to the fullest extent with everything that can 
be said in favour of the separation of Church and State. 
have been in court about six years on the question 
of church-rates: if necessary I will there again 
22 In reference, therefore, to the prinuiple af 
he thing, I stand on a solid rock and there is ne 
other solid rock than that of each man doing his duty 
to God and his country according te scriptural sules 
ſhear, hear]. It is my firm belief that by the use of 
proper exertions in opposing this measure it may yet be 
averted [cheers]. 4 
The Cuareman here intimated, that the Finanea 
Committee had reparted that £200 would yet be re- 


rome to defray the expenses connected with the Oon- 


rence, and said he hoped that the gentlemen assembled 
would see the propriety of aiding the cammittec in a 
pecuniary point of view. . 

Mr. Rowan, of Liverpoal, said: I am gotry ta ay 
anything to damp the feelings of the gentleman who 
has just spoken, but I have had a statement, on author- 
7 which I cannot question, that the committee at. 

anchester did, on Friday last, came to the deaision ; 
that they would not recommend the Wesleyan hody to 
offer any opposition to the measure. 

Mr. Harnison said, that a meeting was held in Lon; 
don for several hours on the previous day, which had 
been adjourned from Manchester. An interview was 
to be held with the Marquis of Lanadowne an that day. 
and another adjourned meeting was to take plage an 
Friday, In a letter which he had received from a per- 
son who was present, it was distinctly said that na de- 
cision had been came to. : 

Mr. Binney said it did not appear ta him to be af 
very much importance what had been determined upan 
if the Government had declared that a r Catholia 
child should be denied secular education, It was im- 
possible to conceive anything that wauld do more good 
ta the cause which they were assembled to promate. 

The Secretary, Mr. Leeman, said: 1 will state to the 
meeting all the information which I possess an thig sub- 


ject, and I will give the name of the party from wham 
that information comes. I derived it yesterday fram 


Mr. John Howard, of Leeds, one of the gentlemen wha 
attended the meeting at Manchester, held on Friday. 
Ile stated to me that a decision had been come to hy: 
the gentlemen assembled there not to interfere in appo- 
sition to the measure. He further stated ta me the 
terms of the compromise which had been made with the 
Government, Those terms were the following :—First, 
that the authorized version of the Scriptures shauld be 
enforced in all the schools, and that the gentlemen pre- 
sent supposed that they had, at all events, secured the 
exclusion of the Roman Catholics. It was added, how-., 
ever, that some modification was annexed to the propo- - 
sition on the part of the Government, to enable them at 
some future time to make their own arrangements. 
Thirdly, the Wesleyans themselves were to be congulted. 
as to the appointment of any inspector who might visit 
their achoola; and, fourthly, it was stated that the idea 
entertained by the Bishop of Exeter, as to the ordina- 
tion of any at the schoolmasters, was utterly fallacious,. 


and that the Government had given their assuranee that 


it should not take place. I have given you the nemeof 
my informant—Mr. Howard—who is one of the mast 


influential of the provincial Wesleyana, and he has 
stated to me that those are the terms upon which the. 
party assembled at Manchester would consent to recom- 


mend the Wesleyan body to offer no opposition. 1 
think it right to make this announcement, in order that 
the Wesleyane may not permit themselves to ba lulled 
into inactivity at a moment like the present, but may 
come forward as an independent body, end at ance pro- 
ceed to petition the Legislature in opposition to the 
measure, and to show that the Wesleyans, as a body, 
do not coincide in what has been done. 

Mr. Ryianp said that he had listened with an al- 
most unbounded admiration to the language of Mr, 
Miall; but though standing in a smaller minority than 
that gentleman, he would take the liberty of saying, 
that if the prapositian had gone forth for even the im- 
position of the cross at baptism, his own body (the 
Unitarian), to a man—to the ten-thousandth part of a 
man—would have appeared before Lord Jou Russell 
to-morrow, representing the united counties of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, like St. Paul an his way to Jeru-. 
salem and Damascus, in order to protest against any 
such proceedings. 

Mr. Baines said: I wish to say one or two words on 
this subject. I think, with one of the gentlemen who 
preceded me, that if the Government have had this 
negociation—this private negociation, zuch as haa bee 
proceeding between the Committee of Privy Counei 
and the committees of the Wesleyan body—for the 
purpose of leading the latter to believe that the Roman 
Catholics should be excluded from the benefit of the 
Government grant—while, on the other hand, the 
Roman Catholics are led to believe that they shall be 
admitted to the bencfit—I do think that it will be a 
stain and a stigma on the men and the measute which 
will utterly ruin both of hon lost cheers]. I cannot 
conceive any honest man in Parliament supporting a 
Government capable of such conduct as that capable 
of leading the Roman Catholics to believe that they 
shall be admitted to the benefits of this grant; 
and, at the same time, tampering with the Wes- 
leyan Committees, and sending Lord Ashley ta 
tell them that the Roman Catholics shall be 
excluded. There is very grave reason to believe 
that there has been some under-hand work, but I 
cannot think that the Ministers of the Crown have been 
parties to it. I must believe that it has been the act of 


7 
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subordinates—that it is the dictatorial bau d, the Com- 


mittee of the Privy Council on Education, who have. 
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street and Lambeth cads are beginning to tell the Dis- 
senting interest to be quiet, wait for fresh minutes, let 
us get the Church into a trap and then you shall see 
what we shall do for you: ditto to the Roman Catho- 
lies. And this gentlemon well adds, Was there ever 
dishonest? hear, hear.] That is a letter 
from a Member of Parliament in our own interest. 
From what has appeared in the Record and Watchman, 
I cannot but believe that the parties whom they repre- 


sent have been led thus to understand the measure. The Thursd 


rule laid down by Paley is, that the meaning of 
anything to be judged by the effect produced on the 
mind of the party to whom it is addressed. Now, the 
interpretation which has been put upon it by the 
quarters to which I have just referred, is, that the Ro- 
man Catholics are to be excluded, while the Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, are led to believe that 
when the measure has been passed they will be ad- 
mitted by ineans of scme fresh minutes. I say, that is 
a course so disgraceful, that if it comes out in the face 
of Parliament I believe it will explode the ministry. 
One word more. I have reason to know that there are 
many noble-minded men, like Mr. Harrison, in the 
Wesleyan denomination, who are opposed to this mea- 
sure. And that in Yorkshire their stability will be en- 
dangered if it should be found that the Committees 
have been capable of carrying on an under-hand trans- 
action like that which has been mentioned. I do hope, 
for the sake of the country, and for the sake of truth 
and honour, it will be found that they have not done 
all that has been stated. 

‘Mr. Binney said, in the interview which we had 
with Lord John Russell, I said to his lordship, ‘‘ We 
have great objections to the principle of introducing, by 
a sort of back-door, so great a national measure as 
this. Such a course is unconstitutional.’’ His lord- 
ship replied: ‘I do not think it will ever come to more 
than £160,000." I rejoined: ‘My lord, if you con- 
ceive that it will never rise beyond that, you can, after 
all, have no idea that thefmeasure will effect anything 
worth having, the system must cost ten times that 
amount, to be worth anything.“ The inference I 
I draw from his lordship's observation was, that he felt 
that, if the amount became very large, the thing would 
be unconstitutional. In reply to another remark which 
I made, his lordship said., Why, you knew, we might 
introduce a minute to meet that difficulty.” IJ replied, 
“My lord, that is one of the things which we most 
dread ; we fear that, instead of having everything fixed 
and decided, we shall be exposed every moment to an 
unauthorized minute, and find alterations and amend- 
ments introduced which were never contemplated. 

Mr. W. Wuirtez, of Bedford, moved the following 
resolution :— 

3. That the scheme being thus vicious and injurious as an edu- 
cational measure in the opinion of this conference, there is nothing 
to break the force of those strong collateral objections to which it is 
liable; first, as having been brought forward, not in the constitu- 
tional form of a bill to be discussed in both Houses of Parliament, 
but as minutes of a committee of the Executive; secondly, as 
involving in the issue a large and unprofitable expenditure of the 
public money; and thirdly, as creating an influence on the part of 
the Government over the popular masses, which may at any time be 
employed for objects politically corrupt, and can scarcely exist for 


— 4 period without exercising an influence unfavour- 
able to the national character.“ 


In doing so, he said he could never believe that Lord 
John Russell would be guilty of any such conduct as 
had been imputed to him. He had the highest respect 
for the personal honour of that nobleman, and he did 
not believe that he would falsify all the professions 
which he had hitherto made. t them look at the 
position in which Lord John Russell was placing him- 
self by doing what had been imputed to him. The 
Whigs went out of office repeatedly because they would 
pass Catholic emancipation. They forfeited their poli- 
tical position on that measure; they postponed their 
advent to power because they wished to carry it; and 
now he (Mr. White) was asked to believe, on the evi- 
dence of statements of a very vague character, that the 
Whigs were about to pass an act to perpetuate or restore 
Catholic disabilities. He did not believe for a moment 
that the Whigs were capable of taking any such course. 
Now, putting away all circumloctuion, in this case, the 
plain meaning of the resolution which had been proposed 
was, that they should not at the coming election vote for 
any man who had supported this measuue, and that, when 
they returned to their different towns, they should use 
all the influence which they possessed to secure a can- 
didate who was opposed to such a grant; and if they 
could not secure such a candidate, that they should 
stand aloof in order to wash their hands of all such 

roceedings (hear, hear]. Perhaps such a resolution 
involved more than appeared on the face of it. He knew 
what it was to stand aloof in a borough. For twenty 
yeurs he had been a shopkeeper in a borough town, and 
some of the gentlemen present, who were independent 
of those influences which were brought to bear on the 
shopkeepers, might find it a very easy task to vote 
such a resolution and to act upon it. They must, how- 
ever, know that a person in the situation of a shop- 
keeper, if he intends to act in such a manner, must be 
prepared to make a great sacrifice for conscience, It 
was a most expensive thing to persons who, situated as 
he had been for a period of twenty years, to act accord- 
ing to his conscience, and to avoid giving offence to- 
wards God andman. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that a man in a borough town, a fool, a Tory, and 
a Churchman had a better chance than the cleverest 
man who ever stood on two legs, if he were a Radical 
and a Dissenter. | 

Mr. J. CnarlIN, of Colchester, seconded the resolu- 
tion, and said that he regarded it as one of the most 
important resolutions that had been brought forward. 
He considered that without some such step all the 
other resolutions which had been proposed would be 
utterly useless. 

Mr. Turxrr, of Norwich, said—He had come from 
that city almost exclusively for the purpose of support- 
ing a resolution like that which had been proposed. 
He had been for some years an active supporter of the 
Liberal party, and he was a Liberal member of the 
town council of Norwich, but he was prepared to break 
off all the associations of his past life, in order to carry 
out this resolution. And there were hundreds of per- 
sons in Norwich who entertained similar feelings. 

After a desultory discussion the resolution was adopted. 


Several gentleman having been appointed to conduct 
a Conference with members of Parliament at Brown’s- 
hotel, the Conference adjourned.—[A brief report of 
this meeting will be found below]. 


THIRD DAY. 
Thursday, April 15. 


The Conference resumed its sittings at ten o’clock on 
ay morning. 
The Cuarrman having briefly opened the pro- 
2 
Mr. Hinton read the following note from the Marquis 
of Lansdowne :— 


Lord Lansdowne presents his compliments to Mr. Hinton, 
and has just received his note upon arriving in town. He 
has appointed to see the deputation from Leicestershire to- 
morrow, at one o’clock, at his house in Berkeley-square, 
and will be glad to see Mr. Hinton and the gentlemen in 
whose name he writes, if they can make it convenient to 
call at the same time. 


It was intended, therefore, to propose that a deputa- 
tion from the Conference should be appointed to wait 
upon the Marquis of Lansdowne at 1 o’clock that day. 

Dr. Vaucuan wished to make one or two remarks on 
what he might call a question of privilege. Some ob- 
servations with reference to himself had been made on 
the previous day, when he was about to retire from the 
meeting. All that he had to say, in order to prevent 
misconception relative to his position, was just this. It 
had been all along his conviction that the strong and 
the most fitting ground for them to take with regard to 
this measure was the religious ground. To that opinion 
he had adhered from the first. He thought they would 
all have been in a more effective position if they could 
have felt that that ground was the best that could be 
taken; not that they should, on that account, be under- 
stood as standing committed to all that might be pro- 
posed of a general or secular nature, but as being 
opposed to what was of a religious nature, as religious 
men, pastors, and delegates of churches. If the ques- 
tion afterwards came before them in its general bearing, 
they might then deal with it as citizens. 

Mr. Stove. said that, in referring to Dr. Vaughan's 
letter in the Morning Chronicle, he had not been influ- 
enced by any personal feeling, nor did he intend to 
make any personal reflection [hear, hear]. It was un- 
fortunate, certainly, that Dr. Vaughan was not present; 
but he still felt it incumbent on him to say that he 
thought nothing but an extreme case would induce 
anyone to take an independent movement which would 
break their front [hear]. He felt persuaded, as the result 
of what he had witnessed yesterday evening, that if the 
Dissenters failed in their object it would only be be- 
cause, when confronting those with whom they had to 
contend, they did not seem to have agreed among them- 
selves [hear, hear]. 

Dr. Vavonax could not understand why the columns 
of a newspaper should be open to one side and not to 
the other. 

Mr. Srovzi said, what he objected to was Dr, 
Vaughan's stating what in a given case would be the 
conduct of Dissenters,—a question which was under 
the consideration of their Conference [hear, hear]. 

Dr. VauGHAN demurred to the view taken, but 
would refrain from making any further remarks on the 
subject. 

The conversation then dropped. 

Mr. E. Dawson proposed the following resolution :— 

That it is the solemn conviction of this Conference, that the cir- 

cumstances of the times render it the bounden duty of all who value 
their civil aud religious liberties as their best political birthright, 
and who justly regard with alarm the system of voting public money 
in aid of ecclesiastical purposes, as tending to establish an illicit 
and corrupting connexion between the Government and the teachers 
of religion, detrimental alike to the freedom of opinion and to the 
interests of truth, to make it a condition of giving their support to 
any Parliamentary candidate, that he will oppose all further grants 
of public money for such purposes. 
He said he was delighted to see that the Conference 
was determined to oppose all State interference in the 
matter of education [cheers]. He regretted that there 
was no delegation from the British and Foreign School 
Society, for he hed hoped that that Society had wiped 
away the disgrace brought upon them by accepting aid 
from Government. Still, a meeting was about to be 
called to consider the question. As regarded the reso- 
lution, he trusted that the principle of it would be 
better carried out than it had been in the case of Mr. 
Miall. 

Mr. S. Morey seconded the resolution. He entirely 
coincided in the principle of the resolution, and he 
thought that Lord John Russell himself should not be 
replaced in his present position on account of the un- 
soundness of his views on this subject. In reference to 
the general question, he thought that Dissenters ought 
to make a great effort to improve the quality of the 
education given by them, which was in many cases 
very defective hear, hear]. They must not keep their 
money in their pocket it they pretended to feel in- 
terested in the cause of education. 

Mr, Sewett, of London, considered that this reso- 
lution would, if properly carried out, have a greater 
effect than all the others. IIe kned that it had been 
communicated to the treasury, by persons about to 
contest boroughs or liberal principles, that without the 
support of Disenters it would be impossible for them 
to succeed (hear, hear]. Rather than this measure 
should be carried, he would have no objection to see 
the next House of Commons without a single Whig 
member init. He called upon all present to carry out 
this resolution in the most practical manner when the 
sittings of the Conference had closed. 

Mr. J. Wynn, minister, of Ipswich, thought the Dis- 
senters had hitherto erred in being too grateful to the 
Whigs [hear, hear]. By the contidence which they 
had reposed in the Whig leaders they had been led 
into a trap; and he trusted that none of them would 
any longer be willing to continue in political serfdom 
N- It was necessary to read a lesson to the 

Vhigs at the hustings. A number of persons in his 
own neighbourhood had signed a declaration that they 
would not vote for or recommend any candidate who 
was in favour of any kind of religious endowment ; 
and he hoped that the example would be extensively 
imitated. The period had come when as Englishmen 
and as Dissenters it became them to take a more de- 


cided position, and to show to this great nation that 
they were determined that no efforts should be made 
to destroy their liberties which should not be met with 
corresponding opposition. 

Dr. Pxrox also supported the resolution. Dissenters 
were now freed from political ties, and the time was a 
fitting one for them to take up a proper and consistent 
position. He was rejoiced that Manchester, at least, 
was about to return a representative who would 
thoroughly represent their principles in the House of 
Commons—a House which was not, by any means re- 
markable for the integrity or fidelity of its members 
hear, hear]. He was ashamed of many legislators who 
had been put forward as the representatives of their 
views. They wanted men who would form a nucleus 
of Dissent in the legislature; and when he looked at 
the chair, and saw by whom it was filled, he could not 
think there would be any difficulty in finding proper 
persons to represent their real principles. It was their 
duty to secure the return of, at least, half a dozen or a 
dozen men, who should be competent to declare what 
they were, what they believed, and what they purposed 
[cheers]. 

The discussion of the resolution was then inter- 
rupted for a few minutes, while the meeting appointed 
the following gentlemen as a deputation to meet the 
Marquis of Lansdowne :— 


Mr. Thomson, Chairman of the Conference; Dr. Hamilton, of 
Leeds; Mr. E. Baines, Mr. Dawson, of Lancaster; Mr. J. Sturge 
of Birmingham; Mr. James Kershaw, of Manchester; Rev. R. 
Ryland, of Bradford; Rev. T. N. Goultry, of Brighton; Mr. 8. 
Morley, of London; Dr. Godwin, of Bradford; Mr. Ackroyd, of 
Otley; Mr. May, of Ipswich; Mr. Tillett, of Norwich; Rev. T. 
Davids, of Colchester; Rev. T. Porter, of Darwen; Rev. Mr. Barfit 
of Grantham; Rev. H. Richards, of London; aud Rev. J. H. 
Hinton, of London. 


During Mr. Kershaw's absence, the chair was occu- 
pied by Dr. Price. 

The Cuairman said that, if there were any gentlemen 
present who differed form the mover, seconder, and 
supporters of the resolution, that was the proper period 
for their coming forward to express their dissent. 

Mr. J. A. Tasor, of Colchester, said the resolution 
did not appear to him to go far enough [hear, hear]. 
How was it that an unimportant individual had been 
abie to propound such a proposition? It was simply 
because he was a Churchman. How was it that the 
Privy Council could consent to remove the measure so 
propounded? Simply, because he was a Churchman. 
How was it that the Queen could give her assent to 
such a measure? Simply, because she belonged to the 
Church; and the members of the Government and of 
the Legislature suffered the scheme for the same reason 
[hear, hear]. It was impossible to have a proper re- 
presentation of their principles in Parliament under 
the present system; and he would suggest that, in 
order to secure that object, a fund should be raised to 
secure the return of Nonconformist Ministers, 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. Rutter, of Shaftesbury, proposed the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

That, seeing how imperfectly the principles of Protestant Dis- 
senters are understood in Parliament, even by those to whose 
efforts they have been in“ ebted for the redress of their partial 

rievances, and how liable they are to the introduction of measures 
in which those principles are utterly disregarded and set at nought, 
this Conference cannot separate without earnestly recommending 
to Liberal electors the adoption of well-considered means of securing 
the return to the House of Commons of such candidates as not 


— profess to hold sacred the claims of religious liberty, but 
also clearly understand what those claims imply. : 


He feared that whatever might be the case in boroughs 
it would be quite impossible to carry out the resolution 
in the agricultural districts. There, the elector’s were 
slaves to those who were the great owners of property 
in the neighbourhood. To secure the attainment of 
their object in such districts it would be necessary to 
have a second reformation [hear, hear]. Perhaps they 
were losing time even by the course they were then 
pursuing. They should rather lay the axe to the root 
of the evil, viz., the connexion between Church and 
State [cheers]. He felt that they were not so much 
indebted to Mr. Baines, Mr. Miall, or even to Sir James 
Graham, as they were to Lord Lansdowne, Lord Rus- 
sell and Sir G. Grey, for teaching them the necessity of 
carrying out their principles in a more effective manner 
(hear, hear]. If the child was to be compelled to re- 
ceive education, what would there be to prevent the 
application of the same gon ae in the case of parents. 

Mr. F. WueEeer, of Rochester, in seconding the 
resolution, expressed his deep anxiety that none present 
should lose sight of the first great principle to which 
attention had been devoted, that man had a right to 
dictate to man in matters of religion. That principle 
was one prodigious lle [hear, hear], and it became them 
to protest against it. 

Mr. Leask, of Dover, believed that the carrying out of 
such resolutions as that before the meeting would do 
more good than even the defeating of the measure. 
That measure he opposed because it applied the influ- 
ence of a Government in a region to which such influ- 


ence did not extend. The Daily News had that morn- 


ing repeated its charge that the Dissenters were a parcel 
of men who were in favour of ignorance. Their whole 
history gave the lie to that statement, and there he 
would leave the matter [cheers]. As long as they took 
up only a middle kind of ground they would be sub- 
jected to periodical visitations of such measures as that 
under consideration. 

Mr. Cockix said it had been remarked by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, in speaking on the slave question, that the 
most dangerous men to a cause were the moderate men. 
He believed that that held good of their own cause 
[hear, hear]. They were told that some of the mode- 
rate men, in this case, were respectable men. So much 
the worse for the Dissenters [laughter]. If Dr. Priest- 
ley had not been a respectable man, he could not have 
done so much mischief. However respectable the 
moderate men on the present question might be, he 
feared that it was they who would do the greatest 
injury. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. SconzLL could say with Mr. Miall, that he had 
no confessions of error to make on this subject. He 
had always held that it was the duty of every citizen to 
see that no union existed between the Church and the 
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State [cheers]. The resolution which he had to move 
was as follows :— 

That this Conference is constrained to regard the Minutes deve- 

loped in the Committee of Council with the greater jealousy, in con- 
sequence of the system of education recommended by her Majesty's 
principal Secre of State for the Colonies, to be carried into effect 
therein, which being generally identical in its principles with that 
embodied in the Minutes of Council, proceeds to sanction the impo- 
sition of a direct tax on the parents of the children to be educated, 
and the enactment of a law to constrain them, under penalties to be 
enforced by the magistrate, to send their children to school, 
He could not help remarking, that, in attending to 
home duties they ought not to forget their brethren in 
the colonies. If proper attention had been paid to co- 
lonial affairs it would have been impossible that past 
events should have occurred. In the crown colonies 
the Colonial-Secretary of the day had despotic power ; 
and it appeared, from the despatches of Lord Grey, 
that there was a disposition on his part, to issue com- 
mands in reference to education. His Lordship had 
expressed himself in favour of having the children con- 
strained to attend school, and of inflicting a penalty on 
the parents in case the regulation should not be com- 
plied with. He hoped there would be an earnest en- 
deavour to prevent such a nefarious intention from 
being carried out. 

Dr. Massie, in seconding the resolution, said he was 
much afraid that Lord Grey was but carrying out, to 
its legitimate issue, a national education of the people 
hear, hear]. Unless the children of poor persons 
were forced to attend the school, he did not see what 
practical advantage coult result from the measure. As 
a wise statesman, Lord Grey had gone to an extremity 
of the empire to try a great experiment, and the course 
which he was taking was quite consistent with his 
views. A member of a certain borough had stated to 
the Conference that he thought it was the duty of the 


Legislature to provide that every child should be com- 


pelled to attend school; and he believed that a similar 
view was taken by a great many Members of Parlia- 
ment. A number of utilitarian philosophers had for 
thirty years been declaiming on the benefits of education ; 
and he believed that Lord John Russell and Lord Grey 
had no desire whatever, in proposing this scheme, to 
bring the population into subjection to the Go- 
vernment; it was his opinion that their only ob- 
ject was to confer a benefit on the community. 
Now as regarded the resolution, he thought that if it 
went forth to the colonists that they (the Conference) 
were determined to help them, many would be greatly 
strengthened in their opposition to attempts, on the 
part of the Government, to develop its educational 
views. They were taunted by many with having here- 
tofore received Government grants. It must be con- 
fessed, that they were students of truth, and that many 
incidents arose from time to time which tended to en- 
lighten them as to the course they should pursue. He 
believed that the people of England were, morally and 
intellectually, far better educated than the people of 
Prussia; and they (the Dissenters) would not consent 
to resign their independence because of the contrary 
statements put forward on that subject. 

Mr. WADDINGTON, minister, rose to communicate to 
the Conference a very melancholy fact. It was, that 
the missionaries of the London Society, in Demerara, 
went out subject to an instruction that no missionary 
should write to a newspaper without the sanction of a 
committee who constituted a presbytery in the colony. 
He might be ostracised for making such a statement, 
but he could not help saying, that those who, in 
simplicity, and evangelical integrity, and with the love 
of freedom, truth, and nonconformity in their hearts, 
went out to that colony, must be prepared to endure 
there a living martyrdom [hear, hear]. 

Mr. CueEtHam, of Ashton-under- Lyne said, that he 
was, like Dr. Massie, a student of truth. He attended 
the Confersnce against his own will; and having 
listened attentively to the speeches delivered that morn- 
ing, and on the previous day, he must say he regretted 
extremely that the Dissenters had not at once taken up 
the position that no Government ought to interfere at 
all in religious education. If the Government gave way 
on that point, he for one, would be quite willing to 
accept its aid [“ No, no]. 

Mr. SEABOURNE, minister, denied that the London 
Missionar 
which had been stated as regarded the colonies. He 
had himself been the editor of a paper in Demerara, 
and continued so until he was incapacitated by illness. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. J. Ey, minister, of Leeds, proposed the following 
resolution :— 

That a petition to the House of Commons, embodying the decla- 
ratory resolutions of this Conference, and praying the House not 
— to make no grant of money ſor carry iug the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education of August and December last 
into effect, but also to present an humble address to the Crown to 
revoke the Order in Council whereby the said Committee was ap- 
pointed, be signed by the Chairman, on behalf of the Conference, 
and entrusted for presentation to Mr. Bright. 

If Government education“ meant anything, it meant 
compulsory education, with pains and penalties as the 
result of non-compliance [hear, hear]. In the great 
meeting at Leeds, comprising 15,000 persons, there were 
many, perhaps, who could not write, but their minds 
were educated and were thoroughly independent and 
English; and on that occasion the vast multitude de- 
clared that they would not have education on the terms 

roposed [cheers]. If the Government were allowed to 
interfere, the public mind would be emasculated, and 
the greatest social injury would be produced throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Dosney, of Maidstone, briefly seconded the re- 
solution, which was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. G. W. ALEXANDER moved the next resolution :— 

That this Conference have learned with satisfaction, that Thomas 


8. Duncombe, Esq., Member for Finsbury, has given notice for a 
motion, for the 19th inst., iu the following terms: “ That on reading 


the order of the day for a commitee of supply, he should move that 


previous to any grant of public money being assented to by this House 
for the purpose of carrying out the scheme of national education, as 
developed in the Minutes of the Committee of Councilon Educa- 
tion, iu August and December last, which Minutes had been pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, by command of her Majesty, 
a select committee be appointed to inquire into the justice and 
expediency of such scheme, and its probable annual cost; also, to 
inquire whether the regulations attached thereto do not unduly 
increase the influence of the Crown, invade the constitutional func. 
tions of Parliament, and interfere with the religious convictions and 
the civil rights of her Majesty's subjects. The committee to report 
their opinion, with the evidence, to the House, 


Society acted generally on the principle. 


Dr. Reep, in seconding the resolution, said he 
thought that if they demanded the revocation of the 
Committee of Council they would place themselves in 
the position most likely to influence the Government 
and the Legislature. 

Mr. Fisuporne, minister, moved an amendment in 
favour of presenting a petition for the appointment of a 
Committee of the 4. of · Commons. 

After considerable discussion the amendment was 
rejected, and the original resolution was passed. 

The CHarrman of the Conference (Mr. Alderman 
Kershaw) then resumed the chair, having just entered 
the room with the other members of the deputation. 

Mr. Hinton, minister, having been called upon to 
state what took place in the interview with the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, came forward, and said—Gentlemen, we 
have been in compliance with the resolution and the 
list prepared, to the Marquis of Lansdowne, whom we 
found evidently under considerable pain and incon- 
venience from an attack of gout, which is not yet 
altogether removed. His lordship received us with 
perfect courtesy, heard what we had to say, and made a 
few observations of his own. He did not, however, 
converse so freely as when I saw him before, owing 
apparently, and I have no doubt really, to the suffering 
which he experienced. The Chairman introduced the 
matter to him in a serious, appropriate, and weighty 
manner, and several other gentlemen spoke, though nct 
so many as would have spoken if they had not per- 
ceived the inconvenience to which the interview sub- 
jected his lordship [hear, hear]. The interview was, 
therefore, somewhat short. Our sentiments were freely 
expressed; and the resolutions of this Conference were 
read in extenso. His lordship said he was sorry to see 
that so much difference of opinion existed, and that he 
would be glad to find that it was possible to promote 
the cause of National Education in such a manner as to 
conciliate differences, but that he scarcely knew how 
it could be done. The matter was, he said, in the 
hands of Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, 
and he (the Marquis of Lansdowne) would communi- 
cate to him the character of the interview. Upon the 
whole the interview which took place left the impres- 
sion that the Government were still bent upon their 
present course. 

Dr. Hamitton said: I wish simply to add, that if 
we have gained nothing, nothing have we lost [hear, 
hear]. We made a truthful exposition of our senti- 
ments; and I told his lordship that it would be trifling 
with his time and patience to ask for any modification 
of the scheme [cheers]. I said, we were not to be 
satisfied by any possible arrangement, for that we 
were opposed, on principle, to any interference [cheers]. 

Mr. E. Suirn, of Sheffield, moved the following reso- 
lution :— 

That Mr. Bright be requested, in case the motion, of which 
notice has been given by Mr. Duncombe, should be lost, to move 
such further amendment as may seem to him best adapted to de- 
feat the intentions of Government, and to place on record, the de- 
clared sentiments of this Conference, 

Mr. Bisnor having seconded the resolution, it was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Taytor proposed, and Mr. J. N. Govtiry, of 
Brighton, minister, seconded the following resolution :— 

That acircular be addressed to each member of the House of 
Commons, containing the resolutions in which the Conference have 
expressed the grounds of their opposition to the Government 
scheme of education, and devoting attention to the prayer of the 
petition presented on behalf of the Conference. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. T. W. 
Davips (minister), seconded by Mr. E. W. Ricuarp, 
and carried :— 

That, in order to secure the earliest and most effective publica- 
tion of the proceedings of this Conference, the extra numbers of the 
Patriot and Nonconjormist newspapers, of Friday next, be kept on 
sale at the offices of those päpers respectively. 

A resolution was proposed, recommending the calling 
of a meeting in the city of London, to oppose the Go- 
vernment scheme; but it was rejected by a large 
majority, the ground of ubjection being that the Con- 
ference would not be justitied in attempting to inter- 
fere with the conduct of the citizens of London. 

Dr. HamMitton moved— 


That the Conference, at its rising, do adjourn till to-morrow 
morning at the King's Head, Poultry. 


Mr. Hane seconded the resolution, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. G. W. ALEXARDER proposed, and Mr. J. Mostry 
seconded, the following resolution :— 

That the cordial thanks of this Conference be presented to James 
Kershaw. Esq., for the distinguished ability, patience, and impar- 


liality with which he has presided over the protracted sittings of 
this Conference. , 


The resolution having been carried by acclamation, 


The CuarrMan, in returning thanks, said he trusted 
that when the proceedings had terminated they would 
carry into the country, in their respective localities, the 
spirit which they had exhibited on that occasion; and 
he expected to see great results at some future day 
arising from the determined spirit of the Nonconform- 
ists of this country. 

The Conference then adjourned until Friday morning. 


CONFERENCE AT BROWN’S HOTEL. 


A Conference of Delegates from all parts of the Kingdom, took 
place on Wednesday evening, at Brown’s Hotel, Palace-yard. By 
five o’clock, the large room was crowded. Amongst the Members 
of Parliament present, were Mr. Greene, Mr. Yorke, Lord Sandon, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Hindley, Mr. Busfield, and Mr, Duncombe, 

Alderman Kershaw, of Manchester, took the chair, 


The CHAIRMAN stated the object of their meeting. They were 
anxious to state to Members of e liament that gy injury would 
be inflicted upon the Nonconformist body, if the Minutes of the 
Council, in the state in which they were then presented to their 
notice, should be sanctioned. 

Mr. Banus, jun., at considerable length and with great force, 
adverted to several of the leading objections to the scheme, and 
concluded amidst the cheers of the assembly. 

Mr. Joskru SturGe said that the members of Parliament gene- 
rally could have no idea of the amount of public feeling, as the pub- 
lic press was almost united to oppose them, At a large meeting 
which took place upon this subject in Birmingham, at which 7,000 
persons were preseut, alter some hours’ discussion, the numbers 
opposed to the Government scheme was aa three to one. They were 
earnesily desirous that the public should be fully informed. 

Dr. VAUGHAN stated his opinion that, up to a certain point, they 
were all agreed—that if the religious character of the Government 


| scheme remained they could not touch the money, If it could be 
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0 ANDON at he not come there to express 
opinion, but was brought there by two friends to be informed, Th 
observations he had heard were grave considerations, but he did not 
say that they ponderated in his mind. If Government could 
conciliate the Nonconformist body, they would have achieved a great 
advantage. He touched upon the constitutional question involved, 
and observed that there might be reasons that would overbear that 
objection. 

r. HInDLRy asked Mr. Greene in what position they would be 
on Monday evening? If it was correct, not more than two amend- 
ments could be made, Mr. Duncombe had moved one,and he 
wished to know whether more than one other amendment could be 
made? It was very important that this should be understood. 

Mr. Greene (Chairman of Committees of the House of Commons) 
said: Upon the question that the order of the day be read, Mr. Dun- 
combe — make his motion, which, if negatived, the next question 
which will be put will be, That the Speaker do leave the chair “ 
On which question it is no doubt competent for another amendment 
to be proposed; but it would be regarded as rather a factious course 
to pursue, after the question had been fairly debated and decided 
on the first division. 

Mr. Duxcompe theught it not prudent for members of Parlia- 
ment to express their opinions at that moment. Everything that he 
had heard confirmed him in the policy of the motion of which he 
had given notice. The unconstitutional nature of the measure in- 
volved a grave question. So important a question as the education 
of this country should not depend upon a parcel of Minutes heer, 
hear]. They had a right to go to the House of Commons an say, 
I you will not give us an Act, let us have a committee.“ He ex- 
pressed his pleasure that the meeting approvea of the motion of 
which he had given notice. 

Dr. Massie said, that if it was possible the House of Commons 
should be induced to postpone the measure till it was fairly before 
the country, and time given to understand it thoroughly, 

Mr. Yorke said, that he was endeavouring to bring his mind to a 
right conclusion, but whether his vote was agreeable or disagreeable 
to them, it should be an honest one. 

ir. Rniour said, it was a bad principle that of paying for religi- 
ous instruction, That any portion of the public taxes should 
applied to teach young people was as objectionable as it was to 
ply them to teach old people (hear), They owed a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Baines [hear]. His statements were such as could not be 
overturned. The question was little understood in the House of 
Commons, but the opinions of Members were moderating as they 
found the constituencies were rage up the question (hear), 

After some further conversation the meeting broke up. 


Duncombe 
best manner 


that members should be 
the measure was brought 


AGGREGATE MEETING AT EXETER HALL. 


This meeting took place at Exeter Hall, on Thursday evening, 
J. Bright, Esq., M.P., in the chair, The attendance was as nu- 
merous as any Witnessed on previous occasions. On the platform 
were the following:—Mr. Alde:man Kershaw, of Manchester, Mr. 
Joseph Sturge, of Birmirgham, Mr. E. Baines, of Leeds, Mr, R. 
Ainslie, Dr. Hamilton, Dr. Jenkyn, Dr. Hoppus, J. Ely, W. M. 
Bunting, T. W. Davids, W. Forster, Nathaniel Griffin, Mr. B. 
Hanbury, Mr. H. Rutt, Mr. E. Miall, Mr. R. FT. Hant, Mr. O. W. 
Alexander, Mr. J. W. Green, Mr. T. Cassell, Mr. D. W. Wire, 
Mr. W. Woodhouse, Mr. W. R. Baker, Mr. J. H. Hinton, 
A. M., Mr. J. Rutter, Mr. Alderman Meek, of York, Mr. H. Buchan, 
Mr. A. Reed, B.A., Mr. G. Harrison, Mr. W. Morris, Mr. T. 
Thompson, Mr. R. Richards, Mr. W. Elliott, Mr. H. Seabornes 
Mr. R. Simson, A. M., &c., &c. 


A few minutes after six, 


The CuainMAN said—TI confees to this meeting that I do not re- 
collect ever having stood before an audience of my fellow-country- 
men under feelings of greater responsibility that those | experience 
at this moment. I am so sensible of the importance of the question 
which we have to-night met to discuss, that I have been anxious 
to avoid the position in which the ey of my friends has 
placed me, but still I could not shrink from any portion of duty 
which seemed to fall to my lot in connexion with the agitation 
which is now being carried on with respect to the Minutes of 
Council on the question of eaucation, I might almost have taken 
it for granted, that the audience which I how address will not by 
any portion of the public press or of our opponents be pronounced 
hostile to the education of the people (hear, hear). There are 
newspapers, however, which have taunted the Nonconformist body 
with now, for the first time opposing a cause of which in past times 
they have been the advocates. I will anawer such a charge by 
saying, that if there be one thing more notorious than another it is, 
that fe is to the Nonconſormist body pre-eminently that the re- 
markable progress in educational effort which has taken place in 
this country within the last thirty or forty years is to be traced 
[cheers]. It is not possible, | believe, for a priesthood like that 
which is established in this country, to be very anaious that the 
great mass of the people should be educated (hear, hear]; but it is 
possible, that when they perceive that other parties than themselves 
are in the fleld. and that by the extension of education the great 
mass of the people are being gradually but rapidly drawn from sub- 
servience to, and dependence on, themselves—it le possible, I say 
that they should then step forward and endeavour, by the use o 
similar weapons, to maintain and perpetuate their own power. There 
is, if 1 am not mistaken, something in the very essence and spirit 
of Dissent, or Nonconformity, which involves universal education, 
Were it not that we and our forefathers have thought, and thought 
deeply, upon religious questions, we should now have a dull uni- 
formity in religious matters throughout the kingdom (cheers). And 
the very fact that we have bestowed so much thought on these ques- 
tions is enough to prove that the cultivation of the mind and the 
stienythening of the intellect has not been overlooked by our body. 
I pass, then, from that charge, if it be made (1 despise if utterly), 
with the remark that what we have done in past times and are now 
doing, affurds a complete answer to any such statement. Proceed- 
ing to the consideration of this question generally, I would ask the 
meeting to look at it in two aspects—the one as it affects all those 
who dissent from the Established Church, the other as it effects the 
country at large, without res ect to particular sects. N 
circumstance of there being Dissenters in the country, is conclusive 
that there is something which somebody thinks it worth while to 
dissent from [cheers]. Now, we dissent from the Established 
Church—some of us because we think its doctrines not sound ; 
others because we question its polity; and others, again (and i 
think these are the greater part), because we believe that it 10 
not a just and Christian course for any Government to tax 
a whole people for the purpose of teaching the tenets of a sect (hear, 
hear}. If there be one question upon which Nonconformists are 
united more than upon all others, it is in the holding of that great 
principle. We maintain that there is no sanction whatever iu the 
New ‘Testament, and that there is no justification in any success 
which has attended the experiment in practice, for the polity which 
has been pursued by our Government for generations past—the 
maintenance in the country of one parsons rm of faith and wor- 
ship, and the endeavouring, by legal penalties, to make all the people 
conform to it [cheers]. | now approach this question with referenee 
to that particular principle. If there were nothing else in this edu- 
cation echeme of which we could complain, it would be sufficient to 
destroy every particle of value which it might otherwise have in the 
eyes of many Nonconformists, that we find it is intended to establish 
throughout the whole of this kingdom the teaching of particular 
forms and particular creeds in religion (a voice, No, no”). We 
shall see in a moment whether the gentleman who says no“ be 
right. I say it is intended to establish and make absolute the 
tcaching of certain forms of religion, or of religious belief, in thou- 
sauds of schools throughout the whole of this kingdom to which 
these Minutes apply [chee:s), 1 do not know whether it be neces- 
sary for me to show that this is the case, I have here, however, the 
celebrated Minutes, and 1 find it stated, under the head of No. 
“In schools connected with the Church of England, the children 
be required to repeat the Catechiem, and to show that cg Be nee 
stand ite meaning, and are acquainted with the outline of ere 
history ; and the parochial clergyman will assist in this part of (the 
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ughter and cheers}, I admit that the syatem does 

not require every child to learn the Catech but it makes it an 

absolute condition that no one shall receive hefit of the public 

. funds unless there be full proof of adherence to the practice of some 
-form of religion in these schools. And it is no answer to me to say 
eb t they allow any opinions 1 peculiarities to be taught in 4 school 
: any sect. 


onging to this were a sufficient answer, 
t woul ‘be an 4 
et an 


answer to those Noncon- 
ormis 3 0 stablished Church, to say that 
out of the public funds there shall in future be paid to 
every Independent, Baptist. or other minister, a portion of his 
nnual salary, 1 that he too shall thus be made dependent on 
he State (heer, hear]. 1 do not deny that there ie eomething 
ke an appearance of political justice aud impartiality in the 
scheme, but we have to consider it i not merely in its political 
bearing, but with reference also + the great question of religious 
ys | under the central guidance and pay of the State 

ir, hear, hear, and cheers], I am persuaded that if the 
‘Dissenters of this country had permitted the Minutés to pass, and 
wed this form of education to be éestabiished without entering 
a most solemn protest, they could not hereafter have opened their 
tips, o es their hands in condemnation of the principles of a 
State 0 urch. But now I turn to the question as it respects the 


examination” (la 


country at large. I will not say a syllable aguinst the principles of 
hose who aller from mein religion, I complain of no man’s go- 
ng with the Episcopal Church, but this I do say, that on lookin 


, fe the history of this country, for many yeare, you will fin 
a clergy of that church have been ran on one side, and 
yat the vast majority of the people, and of the ministers of the 
Jiseenters have been ranged on the other. This may have been no 
re an accidental circumstance [laughter]. But I know that 
ere prevails an opinion amongst the members of the Govern- 
manly the} the more the ministers of religion ean be allied 
with the State, the more likely is it that they will be instrumental 
1 kerr A clergyman of the Church 
4 land called upon me very la ely for a subscription toa new 
shurch which he was building, and when I declined to subscribe 
on conscientious grounds, changing his tatk, he said, alluding 
to the population amongst which I lived, “At all events you 
must allow that we teach the people to obey, and to be 
“quiet.” This is the precise reason why the State allies itself 
iin de Chureh. I cannot avoid referring to the recent assump- 
tion of power on the part of many ministers of the Church. Why, 
at this moment, there are many young clergymen assuming higher 
dignities and claiming greater power than their grandfathers would 
ee dared to claim, and yet the Government allow these men to be 
the teachers of the children in religious matters, and unless they 
ive the children a certificate which shall open the door to future 
‘Pavancement why that door must remain closed (hear, hear). A 
meeting was held last night, in Freemasons’-hall, to which I desire 
for one moment te allude. Amongst those who attended, was the 
ishop of Norwich. That prelate considers this a most impartial 


ng the people quiet sor pepe 


measure, and he holds that the Church is making marvellous cop- | 


, cession to ug 


laughter). It is delightful to find that such persons 
avé com: at 


last to feel that Dissenters must be treated with on 
equal terms. Much allusion has been made to the United States. 
The education given there does not subject the people to the Govern- 
ment. There are certain educational districts with which the Go- 
vernment has nothing to do, and there is no State-church to 
interfere (hear, hear). If the people of this country are 
placed in the same position in that respect as those of the United 
States, I dare say we shall have no difficulty in dealing with the 
„question [laughter]. I might speak of the taste of the Bishop of 
Norwich, That dignitary spoke of certain things which “had been 
‘said by somebodz from Leeds” [laughter), Now I had always 
-fanciéd that the Bishop of Norwich was a sensible man and a gen: 
tleman; and certainly there has been nothing in the coursé pursued 
Mr. Baines on this question which does not entitle him to the 
‘admiration even of those who differ from him. Why, it is a very 
-#range thing, that when a gentleman like Mr. Bainés has made 
the sacrifices which he has done in order to enlighten the public 
mind on what he conceives to be a most important point—I say 
it requires some assurance for a 2 easy old gentleman like the 
- Bishop of Norwich, who stays at home at his ease, nnd is provided 
for most sumptuously by the State, to talk of Mr. Buines as “* some- 
kod from Leeds, who is making a clamour on this question.“ 
: el. then, he also blamed the Disseuters, because they talked 
about filthy lucre; and, he observed, that it was for the Dissenters 
to say that pounds, shillings and pence. and filthy lucre were to 
pe associated in the great moral work of regenerating the people. 
1 think it Was stated by a bishop in the House of Lords when the 
recent arrangements were made for supporting the payment of a 
bishop that if the payment were reduced to £4,000 a year no gentle- 
man could be prevailed upon to mount the bench Now, I confess | 
have no hope that the leopard will change his skin (hear, hear). 1 
do not believe that there has come such a change over the opinions 
of the dighitaries of the Church, as would make them jump eagerly 
at anything which is impartial as between them and Dissenters 
(langhter). Permit me to say we are as able to understand the pro- 
nosed Minutes as the Cabinet themselves. Mostof us are interested 
n schools connected With chapels, and many in schools not so con- 
nétted ; and we Bare had ampie means of coming to a sound con- 
clusion in reference to the proposed system (hear, hear). There is 
‘ole other poitit to which 1 must allude; viz,, the rumoured nego- 
atiotis (hear, bear). I understand it to be a fact that, when 
these Minutes first came out the Government did intend to make 
uts to Roman Catholic schools; and that, indeed, was the only 
onest and fair course which they could pursue. When, however, 
ey found that there was danger of the Wesleyans joining the 
"Dissenters generally, atid of the united voice being too loud for their 
scheme, they appear to have made offers of negotiation to the Wes- 
‘Jeyans, and by and bye you will find this to be the case—that although 
‘they have made changes in the negociations with the Wesleyans, 
thére is an old minute of some years’ standing which says that these 
grants shall only be made to schools in which the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures is read (cries of“ Shame, shame”). 1 shall 
Yudetd fesl deeply grieved if those who advotated Catholic Emanci- 
pallon shall be proved to have given their sanetion to such a 
owardly and dastardly evasion. if the Government recommend 
“this scheme on the ground of impartiality, we may fairly throw it 
back in their teeth for the reason which I have intimated. You 
may rely upon it that the most determined suj;portere of the Estab- 
lished Chureh to be found in the House of Commons (1 state this 
advisedly) have now more faith in the present Ministry as regards the 
maintenance Of the supremacy of that church than they would feel in 
‘any number of men who could be chosen to form a cabinet out of 
‘the two Houses of Parliament. Ahd yet the Government are in 
their present offices through our exertions [cheers]. I have been 
Accustomed to connect Myself, in some degree, With a certain po- 
tient party; but if it shall come to this, that the great Noncon- 
rmist body in this country is to be dared to the combat, and a 
Government, Which has hitherto professed itself Liberal, shall ally 
itself’ Wholly with the State Church, why then it will becoine a 
mutter for serious consideration hereafter, and before long, whether 
there cannot 12 some organization established throughout the king- 
dom, which, if it do not aid Nonconformist principles, will, at least, 
make it unsate fot any Government to commit further aggressions 
upon them loud cheers). 1 hope that we shall henceforth disre- 
rd all taints an — and present a united front on this 
quéstion (great cheering). 


Mr. Hann read a letter from Mr. B. Hawes, M. P. for Lambeth, to 
whom, in common with many othe: members, an invitation had 
been sent, regretting his 8 to attend, on account of a neces- 
sity for his being present in the House of Commons. 
Josern STuRGE, Eeq., rose to propose the following resolution :— 


„That this meeting, having considered the Minutes of the Com- 


thittee of Council on Education of August and December, 1846, and’ 


“other official documents connected tierewith, is of opinion that the 
‘scheme — deg developed is one which, while affording no reason- 
or 


able securit the better instruction of the people, cannot be car- 
ried [ntp effect without injury to those religious denominations 
‘which issent fromm the Established Church, nor without serious 


“detriment to the freedom and independence of the community.” 


He said he was one of those who went —— the resolu- 
tion (hear, hear}. ‘There was no ho of any education 
being concocted by the Government which would be impar- 
tial, and would not tend to strengthen the Church Estabiish- 
ment; but he thought that, even if they had no such Establish- 
ment, it would be impossible for Government to pay for any part of 
the religious education of the 1 without infringing on religi- 
ous liberty. They would recollect how, a little while ago, many 
who belonged to that Church raised their voice aguinst the May- 
nooth grant; but he had often felt surprized that such persons 
could not see that it was a violation of the consciences of their 
Dissenting brethren, that their own Establishment was paid 
out of the revenues of the country. For his own part, 
he should not consider it right for a Jew who was a citizen 


of this country to be taxed to buy a New Testament to teach 
this child Christiani turn round on | 


ty. Such a person might fairly 


ä 


— 57 say, mat an enforcement of the tax was a trampling under 
foot of one of the greatest principles of their ng OE iz., that of 
doing to others as they would have others do to them. e might 
fairly appeal to the example of their divine leader to show that 
there was nothing in his course to justify such a proceeding. In 
an interview which had been held with the Marquis of Lansdowne 
that noble Marquis said, that their arguments went to ehow that 
the money already granted ought not to havé been received. He 

Mr. Sturge) deeply regretted that it had been, and he was 

appy to hear that £5,000 was being invested in the funds, in order 
to enable the British and Foreign School Society to repay what 
it had received. He trusted that they would thus be enabled tostand 
on firm and independent ground. By accepting the Government 
aid, they would, in fact, paralyze all voluntary effort. So far from 
grudging the amount of money to be applied, he believed that twen 
millions, instead of two millions, would de cheerfully conceded, if it 
were thought that that was the right way to accomplish the ébject, 
but he believed the contrary would be the effect. The other day he 
had stated on the platform at Birmingham that the revenues of the 
Church of England were six millions. A clergyman corrected 
him, and stated them at four millions; but even if that were the 
amount, he would ask what had the ets A done towards the educa- 
tion of the people? They themselves had now discovered that 
the people were, r all, in a very ignorant and degraded con- 
ditions They otight not to forget the constitution of this 
Board of Education. The members of it all belonged to 
the Church of England, and so also did the inspectors, 
as far as the appointments had proceeded. The Marquie 
of Lansdowne had told them, indeed, that he would be 
happy to appoint suitable men who were Dissenters ; but the ques- 
tion was, who would be considered suitable (laughter). When a 
number of school children were asked what was the meaning of the 
text,“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s,” their repl 
was, To pay your taxes cheerfully.” He was inclined to thin 
that the master who inculeated that principle would be considered 
a tolerably suitable person, whether he were a Churchman or a 
Dissenter, for the office of inspector. An inspector in Prussia, 
when examining the children of the school, asked them who was 
the source of political power, The answer given was “ the people.” 
The inspector asked who taught them so? A boy said, Our 
master,“ aud mark the result—that poor master was obliged to 
Hy from his country, and he is now teaching at a Sheffield-school, 
an exile from his own land. It was remarkable that while these 
Minutes were being concocted in England, others had been con- 
cocted for the colonies; and he believed that the principle on 
which the Government acted would even justify compulsion as 
regarded attendance at school. Ile knew an instance in con- 
nexion with the [Lancasterian school at Birmingham in which 
some boys were obliged to walk three miles from the adjoin- 
ing village, because the clergyman made it a_ condition 
of receiving education that the children who attended school 
on week-days should also attend the Sunday-school, and of course 
when they went to the Sunday-school they were expected also to go 
te church! The extent to which similar conduct would be carried 
if this measure were passed, it would be difficult to conceive. As 
regarded the Society of Friends, of which he was a member, they 
haul always been considered adherents of the Voluntary Principle, 
and he believed the greatest bribe that conld be offered would not 
induce them to take a single sixpence of this money for the pur- 
pose of education. With their struggle for religious liberty they 
must combine that for civil freedom, and he réjoiced that this 
measure seemed likely to lead to a closer union between the 
working and the middle classes. It became them all to use 
every legitimate means for the accomplishment of the common ob- 
ject (cheers) 

Dr. HAMILTON, of Leeds, on rising to second the resolution said 
he was somebody from Leeds,“ and though he was not Bishop 
Stanley’s own dear somebody he was not ashamed of the cause in 
which he was engaged, Education was the cause which rallied 
them that night. By education, they did not mean a settled drift 
or organization of the mind, but the liberation of intellect and 
the development of character, and it was because they were thus jea- 
lous of proper education that they would not stoop to the acceptation 
of pseudo education, like that proposed. Education was a sacred 
thing—a matter, not for the interference of monarch, or con- 
stable—too delicately susceptible for sceptre or for truncheon [laugh- 
ter]. He had lately seen, in battle array against their cause, the 
Roman Catholic, the Puseyite, the Evangelical clergyman, and the 
Chartist. He wanted to know what was the principle of cohesion 
with such parties. He believed that they were all looking for 
gain, and hence theit unanimity was wonderful. They had strong 
cravings for the public purse, and it was an insatiate appetite that 
peeves them {laughter}, This measure was founded on certain 
allacies which it would be easy to expose. It had been wrought 
into the public conception that the aim, design, and genius of the 
Government was to educate the people. How did the Government 
acquire the right? Government was a trusteeship—was this in 
the trust deed? It came from the people; did they, the 
people, so ordain and constitute it (hear, tear]? They must 
recollect, that the Government Was not the father of the people, 
but the people was tbe father of the Government [cheers]. If the 
Government were their father it should perhaps teach them; but 
they were its father, and they therefore should teach it [cheers]. 
Besides, if education were a duty, there must be asanction afforded 
to that duty. What was to be the enforcement? How should they 
compel the people to learn? Again, if education were a duty on 
the part of the Government, how was it that Government had been 
so dilatory, and had only just opened its establishment (laughter) ? 
This measure assumed the non-education of the people at 
present, but he thonght that Mr. Baines had clearly shown, 
that the representations on that subject were at all events exagge- 
rated. Where was this non-educated people? Helived in a popu- 
lous town where the supply of education greatly exceeded the 
demand; it was the juveniles only that were wanting (laughter); 
and he believed that the same remark would apply to many other 
parts Of the country. The effect of this extended education would 
be to create a dead level. Without intending any imputation on the 
house of Russell he would call it a Bedford flat. Not only 
would it be a system of gagging, but, in the 
of the dramatist, it would “clap a padlock on the mind.” 
A great deal was said about the impartiality of the measure; 
they were told they could take the money if they liked. A worthy 
tonsor in the town of Bradford, when he received notice of certain 
dues to the clergyman, and put in the plea that he never went to 
the parish church, received from the clergyman the following 
laconic reply :—"* The Church is open—I must preach—you must 
pay.“ A year rolled round, and the tables were turned. A bill 
was sent in to the vicar for divers cuttings of hair, shavings, and 
manipulations, He called at the shop of the tonsor and said that 
not one of the items was correct. I was ready—the razors were set 
—the scissors were prepared—you must pay just the same.“ Such 
was the reply given to him (great laughter). The money, how- 
ever, was not paid, because the party had no Ecclesiastical Court 
in which to throw the vicar. The present case was like that of 
teetotallert who, on being offered a half-dozen of wine, declined to 
take it, and were then coinpelled to pay for the wine which was drank 
by others. Mr. B. Macaulay, said that, in principle, there could be 
no difference between £10,000 and £30,000. ‘This formed an addi- 
tional reason for opposin this scheme. Voluntaryism was said to 
be mischievous. He had never contended that it was perfect; it 
was imperfect for the same reason that Christianity appeared 
so, - because it acted through an imperfect medium. if this measure 
were successful, there would be a breaking down of the public 
mind. From the time of Walpole down to that moment, it had been 
the custom to buy public men with the offices of state, and it was 
now proposed to buy the whole people in a similar manner. He 
trusted that the nation would resist such an attempt—that the tide 
ol public feeling would be directed against the measure—and that 
it would not be allowed to proceed [cheers], 

The resolution was then put and carried, there being about twelve 
dissentients. 


Dr. MASSIF then proposed, in a speech for which we regret that 
we cannot find room, the following resolution :— 


iin 


“That the virtual entrusting of legislative power in a matter of 
such vast importance as the education of the people to a commit- 
tee of the Pri«y Council, appointed by the Crown, is dangerous to 
public liberty; and that the effecting of so great a change by a 
mere money vote of the House of Commons rather than by the 
usual method of a bill in Parliament, is a violation of the spirit 
and practice of the British constitution.“ 


Mr. Epwarp MIALL, in seconding the resolution, said he should 
do his best to observe the counsel given to them by their Chairman, 
and stick to the point [loud cheers]. He would not promise to be 
short, but he hoped to be so. He was one of those who would 
scarcely be suspected, by those who knew him, of having any very 
close and intimate sympathy with the Whig party [laughter]. He 
did not believe that the gentlemen who constituted that party were 
worse than the gentlemen of any other political party; but he al- 
ways stood alarmed for the liberties of 


weak political party put into power, They were tempted, by the 
very position in Which they were place , to play havoc with the 
principles of the constitution entrusted to their care. And if Re 
had read the constitutional history of the country aright, whatever 
might have been the 2 hig party for Whig princi- 


gles of the 
ples (and he gave them full credit for all they had done), he would 


* 


say, that such unconstitutional laws had never been made b any 

itieal party in England as had been made by the Whigs (hear, 
hear). They talked, and talked loudly, when in positio 
of the beauty of the constitution; and oftentimes he f 


that that word was so frequently thrust in their way when 
they were seeking an advance to, liberty and expansion, that 
they were apt to regard it as almost if not altogether a thing without 
signifieaney. But it was important to retollect that the forms of 
the constitution wére settled by the wisdom of men in whose hearts 
burned the genuine fire of liberty, and just in 11 as these 
forms were cast aside were all the saſeguards of popular freedom 
cast aside with them ſhearl. He might have a word or wo to speak 
regarding che House of which their Chairman was a shining mem- 
ber—shining in the midst of darkness {cheers}. He might have 
some few things to say of it that were true but not flattering [hear]. 
But this he would say of the House of Commons, that althou 
they may have done many foolish things—although in times past 
they might have exhibited a sad insensibility to the wants of the 
people—although — might oſttimes have obstructed the people 
when they had sought only justice for themselves and for their 
offspring—the House of Commons had hitherto borne this character 
that it knew at least how to respect and howto guard its own 
privileges (hear, hear). As that House virtually, although not 
actually, was the representation of the Commons of England, he 
rejoiced that there had been in time past a disposition 
to resent the meddling of any body with the privileges 
of the House of Commons. Where was the House 6f Com- 
mons now? (cheers.] A more daring infringement upon the 
province and right of Parliament than these Minutes and the mode 
of their introduction exhibited, he believed had never yet been ex- 
hibited to the public mind hear, hear]. Was the education of th 
whole of the labouring classes of England an unimportant question 
Why, he saw Parliament was so intent upon its own privileges that 
it would stoop to the passing of 4 Bill—|cries of“ Speak up.”)] He 
could not give them more voice than God had given him [cheers]. 
He gave them all he cvuld hear, hear]. He was referring to the 
condescension of Parliament in stooping to pass Bills at sundry 
times for things that might be regarded as of far less moment than 
the learning and intellect and heart of the nation. He saw thém, 
for example, trying to prevent cruelty to animals, and they did not 
make over that work to a Committee of the Privy Couueil—he saw 
them undertaking to pass railroad and turnpike bills, and he thought 
they would resent, as they did resent, any interference with the right 
of Parliament to manage these matters—and yet almost without 
notice, Lord John Russell came forward, or would shortly 
come forward, and ask their consent to a mere mone 
vote, which would sanction the whole of these Minutes of Counc! 
and put into the hands of a small committee a legislating power in 
all matters pertaining to the education of the people (hear, hear]! 
He cared not of what party the members of the House of Commons 
might be the represeutatives—he cared pot whether they were 
Whigs or Tories, or Radicals or Free Traders—but he did, from the 
depth of his soul, wonder that the House of Commons had not taken 
fire at the insult offered them by the Prime Minister of the country, 
and protested that, however they might like a national education, 
they would see that that national education should only be carried 
out and sanctioned under their own legislative direction (hear, 
hear]. There were some symptoms of the present times which he 
confessed were to him appalling. He wondered how it was that on 
this matter the press, professing torepresent the mind of the country 
—that the press had not entered its most 8olemn and determind pro- 
test against that infraction of constitutional law. When there was so 
much at stake—when so vast a field was put under the cultivation 
and care of a few individuals, and those occupying a position so 
comparatively irresponsible—he did feel surprised, nay more, 
he quivered within himself and grew pale, that the Times, the 
most splendid example the world ever yet produced of perfection of 
machinery to bring to bear its own sentiments upon the public mind 
that that organ, wl ich might be so efficiently used for the liberties 
of the people, and occupying so large a place in the minds of its 
countrymen, could feel it at all consistent with its dignity or its 
position to laugh at the mere constitutional objection. He spoke 
not now of the Daily News (‘a daily nuisance I- but he did most 
sincerely regret that the press in general had not taken its stand, at 
all events—whatever might be its view of the expediency or justice 
of the great scheme of national education—he regretted it had not 
taken its stand upon this preliminary objection, and insisted that it 
should be brought forward in a proper and constitutional way 
{cheers}. Lord John Russell was about to lead them into a mess. 
They were to have—they had, last session,—some very extraordinary 
confessions and conversions; and the present Parliament needed 
confessions, but they would not be made. There would be the vot- 
ing by a majority of that House, that the principles which they 
held to be true, and which were embodied in acts of Parliament 
many years ago, were not true for the present occasion—that the 
test and corporation acta should be revived in another form [hear], and 
that the way to all petty offices of State, to the office of excisem in, of 
landing-waiter, of clerk and of schoolmaster, should be accessible 
only through a religious avenue. Practically speaking, too, they 
were well aware of what the character of that avenue would be; 
and he would just call their attention to one feature of the Minutes 
that, perhaps, might not strike many minds. They would see that 
the appointment to places of those who had passed their examina- 
tion would depend almost entirely on the recommendation of the 
inspector, backed, as it would be, by the guarantee of the clergyman 
on the one hand, and the manager of the Dissenting schools on the 
other, that the religious education of the * was in a satisfactory 
state. Let them look here—all the higher offices of the State were 
occupied by men icentified in sympathy and feeling with the Esta- 
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country when he saw a | them, cutting off those most dear to\them before their eyes—let them 


blishinent, the patronage was iu their hands, and they would have 
the opportunity furnished them by the simple fact that they were in 
possession of the guarantee from the clergyman on the one hand, 
and the manager of the schools on the other—they would be in fact 
in posseSsion of the religious belief of every individual who 
made application to them, through these Minutes, for office [hear, 
hear]. Those whose testimonials were not approved of were put 
aside in a drawer as not eligible for public office. The Whigs had 
boasted themselves of Catholic Eiuancipation as their greatest 
measure, aud he gave them honour for it—the Dissenters had helped 
them to do it, and they did it chiefiy in their name. They knew 
that they. could never permanently repeal it, because the spirit of 
the age was agen it. But they were determined, . et to 
réports upon which they might depend—they were determined to 
suspend it for a short period in order that they might purchase 
the adherence of the Wesleyans and thus carry their scheme 
through Parliament. Now, he did say that the members of the 
House of Commons who were a party to that most infamous juggle 
{loud cheers]—he did say that those who would sanction for a 
moment such political profigacy, must be dead to all those feelings 
of honour which ought to dwell in the bosom of statesmen [loud 
and general cheering]. Not to detain them on that point, there were 
other principles to which they had already given their legislative 
adhesion which they would violate by their sanctioning the Minutes 
of Council. And what were they going to do all that for? The 
pretence was that they were going to educate the poor. Dr. Hamil- 
ton had already shewn them that such was not their object—the ob- 
ject was to make the schoolmaster comfortable. It would not go 
into the depraved corners of their cities, or travel over the was 
of their rural districts, nor would it reclaim from vice the usu 
tenants of their gaols. It would not extend to the poor ignorant 
clase who were unable to send their children to schvol even though 
it was without cost (hear, hear]. There could, therefore, in his 
opinion, be no occasion for all that haste. Lord John Russell might 
as well put it off for another general election [hear]; twelve months 
delay could not ruin the country. He thought there ought to be 
some slight respite until the will of the people had been ascertained. 
The noble lord, it appeared, was determined to persevere—well, he 
for one was not altogether sorry for his determination, They who 
were Nonconformists must ally themselves with general civil liberty 
throughout the land, and retire to their Torres Vedras, sweeping 
the constituencies before them. They must retire upon their prin- 
ciples, and determine to abide by them until the fair opportunit 
was given to them to come forth again with irresistible might, an 
sweep away, not merely these Minutes of Councilon education, but 
that whith was the root of all the evil, the establishment of this 
country [vehement cheering, which was several times renewed— 
the larger portion of the meeting rising and waving their 
.ats]. Let them adopt that defensive agitation until the 
could assume the courage to act upon -the offensive and carry their 
principles right into the enemy’s camp [cheers]. There were many 
things which he could bear tu see inflicted upon the people of his native 
land, but there was one thing which he did earnestly hope never to 
live to see ;—let the judgment of Heaven descend upon them in the 
shape of blight or famine—let them have the sword in the midst of 
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have despotism—civil despotism in its worst and most offensive 
form even then their Fade be free as the breath of Ileaven; 
but, oh! let them never submit that their country, by any arts or 
machinations whatever, crammed in by whatever political party, 
and for whatever political eonvenience—let them never allow their 
countrymen . their posterity do become a crouching, whining, 
slavish, priest-ricdén, thoughtless, and Godless population [tremeu- 
dus cheering ]. » Cod ot nade 104 
4b u then put the resolution to the meeting, which 
e declared to be carried Almost unaniiiously, only three or four 
ands in the vast a’sémblage being help up against it. 
Mr. EDWARD BAN ks, jun., of Leeds, then came forward, and was 
oudly and enthusiastically cheéred. I thank you for the most 
ache he reception you Have been pleased to vey to my name 
and which leads us to think that the wy in which that huthble 
name has been mentioned repeatedly of late in the rs of this 
eity, has not been considered by you so much in the light of a 
stigma as in the light of an honour (cheers). It has been stated 
by several of your daily papers that this agitation Which now 
exists throughout the country inst this measure of 
the Government is “a Baines agitation.” This is a poor, 
paltry artifice, partly for the purpose of casting some obloquy 
on me, but much more for the purpose of disguising the 
real magnitude and universality of this movement. I should be 
roud of being the author of such an agitatioti, for it ig that 1 have 
evoted myself to rouse my country men tothe dangers that threaten 
them; and I hope the time is far distant when it shall be necessai 
for an Englisman to apologize for too lively a zeal on behalf of their 
liberties: but this magnificient assembly—the Conference of 500 
delegates from all parts of England and Wales, and from every 
section, not of the Nonconformitg community alone, but of the 
whole community—attest that this is not a movement with which 
an humble individual can be identified, but that is a movement 
arising froma sense of great public danger (hear, hear). After 
the observations that have been made upon my name 1 hope I ma 
be permitted to say, that if théré is a man that stands in this lan 
disinterested in the 11 movement it is myself. 1 cannot say the 
same of Mr. Miall, for he has always stobd aloof from the Whigs. 
Now I am a Whig myself, and have been identified all 
my political life with that party. 1 uphold the prinviples of the 
lorious revolution of 1688, and I am proud of the memory of Charles 
James Fox. 1 have exulted to belong to che party that abolished 
slavery and the slave-trale - which virtually emancipated the Roman 
Catholies—Wwhich gained the rights for the Dissenters—which car- 
tied Parliamentary reform—and which did many other acts of good 
ervice to the couutry. But Whig as I am, and always have been, 
deeply lament to say that I must now come out from my party 
(great cheering]. In this matter of education, I must say that, as 
& person who has taken an active part in the promotion of schools 
and mechanics’ institutes, and every other establishment for the 
‘advancement of education among the working-classes, I come 
forward to oppose a measure proffered for the education of the 
-working-classes, I come forward in opposition to my own natural 
bias; butl do it because I see great and mighty evil impending 
over the liberties of my country [loud sacred, In regard to 
the newspaper presa, I am not disposed to return evil for evil, but 
for evil, and wish to offer an apology for those members of the 
iberal press who have taken too favourable a view of the Govern- 
ment measure. It is very natural for those who are identified with 
a party to follow those who are their old leaders; and in this way | 
account for the fact, that many of the Liberal papers—and 1 may 
apply the same meaning to many of the members of the House of 
Commons — have taken a favourable view of the Government 
measure. But there is another reason | must assign to account for 
the fact, which is not uite so creditable, and that is, that I find 
now, as in former years, hat in great questions relating to religious 
liberty, there is much ignorance on the part of our public writers. 
I have been blamed for going too far; but I beg on the contrary to 
say, that I stand upon the usages of the conntry, which are for free 
and independent education. I think, therefore, we stand upon 
a rock when we say, that we are identified with the old 
usages and that we are not disposed to sanction this importation 
from foreign countries of a system allied to foreign despotism, but 
alien to the character and the disposition of Englishmen. I have 
looked, for some years with great anxiety and some distrust to the 
passion for adopting the continental system of universal Govern- 
ment superintendence and centralized power. 1 firmly believe that 
it is the wish of the Ministers of the day, and of the opposition 
party also to bring the whole of the education, and the whole of the 
religion of the country under Government pay and patronage (hear, 
hear]; and, believing, that where that system exists, it is found 
alike, unfavourable to religious truth and civil liberty, I will give 
the new passion of our statesmen my most determined and perse- 
vering opposition {cheers}. The resolution put into my hand I 
move very heartily, because it expresses the sentiments I have been 
for some Lime advocating. Mr. Baines here read the resolution, as 
follows :— 


“That while in the deliberate judgment of this meeting it 
forms no point of the right or duty of the Government to 
‘interfere either by patronage or by control in the question 
cf education, they are profoundly sensible of the value and 
importance of promoting by voluntary and independent means the 
sound instruction of the people, and recognize with great satisfac- 
tion the rapid progress which during the last few years has been 
made in the establishment ot efficient schools, and in improving the 
quality of the tuition provided for the children of the working 
classes; and that this meeting acknowledge the obligation to use 
their utmost exertions towards supplying whatever deficiency may 
Still exist.“ 


I perfectly coincide with the rentiments contained in that resolu- 
tion, and believe it of the utmost possible importance, It is neither 
the duty nor the right of the Government to superintend tlie educa- 
tion of the people. I cannot admit it to be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to do e, because I believe it would entail consequences in- 
compatible with English freedom. Are you prepared to say that 
the great and sacred duty of educating—the all-difficult work of 
modelling and training the mind of this great people—is to be com- 
mitted to any set of officials that ever heid office in this country! 
If it is the duty of the Government to educate the people, they must 
have the requisite power to perform that duty. You must not sup- 
pose that it will be extended only so far as the present Minutes of 
Council, but the whole work of the education of the people will be 
found a necessary consequence of admitting that it is the 
duty of Government to interfere at all. If it is the duty 
of the Government to train the minds of the people, 
then it muet be its duty to attend also to these other educators 
the pulpit and the press. You cannot stop short of that, rely upon 
it, if the principle is once admitted. You must not stop, as was 
well urged by Mr. Sturge, until perhaps you have aimed at that 
point at which Lord Grey has arrived in an edict sent by him to 
the colony of Trinidad, and you must admit that it is the right of 
Government to make the eduvation of the people compulsory, an: 
to make it so by a system of fines and penalties, upon the parents, 
carried out by a system of police visitation to all the families of 
the land {cheers}. But, sir, | deny that it is the duty of the 
Government to educate the people upon another ground, and that 
is, that the Government is not properly qualified to educate the 
people [cheers]. It is sure as has been already stated upon 
many occasions that almost at all times and upon almost all ques- 
tions, all Governments have been in arrears of the public mind 
both with respect to principles aud to measures [hear, hear]. 
Have they not had to be driven by our friend in the chair? [cheers] 
and his colleagues in the great question of freedom of commerce. 
There never was any Government which has yet existed, that has 
been competent to meet the difficulty of training a whole people. 
There isa danger when the Government undertakes the education 
of the people of one of two opposite errors, either that the system 
should become too rigid, like that which exists on the continent of 
Europe, and then it extends a centralized system, utcerly incom. 
patible with the liberties of the people, or, on the other hand, the 
system will become tov lax, there being mere local arrangements, 
just recognized by law, and adapted to local circuinstancee, as in the 
United States; and experience proves that such a system is utterly 
unfit for the purposes of education (cheers). But do we not find, 
from experience, that all great Government institutions become the 
subjects of patronage, of jobbing, and of corruption? Do we not 
tind in them all a tendency to stagnation! Do we not find that the 
machinery becomes far too unwieldy lor the great work of educating 
a whole people? Then, Sir, there is another insuperable difficulty 
in the way of Government undertaking the education of the people, 
aud that arises from our differences o! religious belief. Sir R. Peel 
has often said, that“ you must take one of three courses” (laugh- 
ter], And so, Sir, you must in this case. The tirst course is for Go- 
Vernmentto teach only one religion in the schools. That, I think 
you will fadmithto be partial and unjust. Lhe second cour-e is, to 
teach all religions. That, | think you mustadmit will tend inevitably 
to infidelity and indifferentisin; or, finally, the Government can adopt 
the course of teaching no religion at ail in their schools, and that 
is a system to which 1 believe neither Nonconſormists nor members 
| Of the Church, in England, Wales, or Seotand will even give their 
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Sanction. Then another objection to the Goverument undertaking 
the Mention of the people arises from its N the 
public mind, d big asta that noble stifiréliance Which is the 
chief boast, and the chief bulwark of Uberty (cheers). It was said 
by a former speaker, that the House of Commons was the Pal- 
ladium of liberty. 1 think highly of that House, and of all its 
ancient forms, but I differ from that sentiment, itis not the House 
of Commons, it is not the law, it is the high spirit of the people of 
Eugland (cheers) ; it is that ant that atone which is the palladium, 
and the safeguard of our liberties (cheers). The duty of teaching 
the public mind rests upon the pi —_ to them it has béen given 
by God; it is a duty entrusted to them by his holy word, 
and we must not seek to release them from it (cheers). Yourrights 
are précfous, your immunities invaluable, but your duties are more 
precious still. They are not put upon you by your Maker as a bur. 
den and a task, they are given to you for cultivation by your moral 
and mental hatures, gi to you in Order to train you 4 be useful 
upon earth and to fit you for a higher and a better state Hereafter, 
here cannot be a greater evil than to take from the parents of 
ugland generally the education of their children 1— There 
are cases, it is true, in which it is impossible for the parents, owing 
to ignorance or poverty, to provide the means of edtication for their 
children. In such cases what principle comes in? One most fami- 
liar, one of the highest principles of Christianity, that it is thé duty 
of the strong to assist the weak, that it is the duty of the rich to 
communicate to the poor, and it is a principle inculented 
with the assurance “ that it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
1 hold, therefore, that it is the duty 0. évery patriot, of every Chris- 
tian, and especially of every Christian Church and commuhity, to 
give its assistance to those who cannot educate themselves (loud 
cheers). But there is one other guarantee that the education of the 
people will not be neglected, and that guarantee is found in the 
principle upon which you, Sir, have often relied—it is the great 
rinciple of self-interest, and a full and fair competition among the 
Feacherd. It is their interest to excel in the work of teaching—let 
them alone leave them to perfect treedom and open competition, 
and rely upon it, yon have te best security that can be given for 
carrying the modes of tuition to the highest possible perfection 
reheers}. But then, Sir, it is said that independent voluntary 
education has not succeeded; and that, therefore, you must re- 
sort to Government education, Now, if voluntary and inde- 
pendent education have, indeed, failed in England, I should hike 
to know what reason have to trust to Government education 
in England. At all events, we are not a totally uneducated 
people. A nation that has risen to be the first in the world ih 
arts, ir, arms, in commerce, in industry, in religion, and iu be- 
nevolence, surely has not been taught upon a principle that is alto- 
gether unworthy of reliance. But what, Sir, has GoVernment done, 
if jt be its duty to educate (though, remember, I deny that)? but if 
it be, as our opponents say it is, the duty of the Government to 
educate the people, then they have utterly and entirely neglected it 
during all the centuries of English history until the year 1833. And 
what confidence can we have in thuse who have neglected their 
duty utterly for so many centuries discharging it in an¥ effec- 
— way now? But, Sir, | say that we have the strongesié assurance, 
and authority the most nn from the modern history of 
our country, that the people are both able and willing to educate 
themselves. Now J] know that great assertions have been made 
on this subject, in this eity, within the past week, Mr. Ben- 
nock has put forth a statement upon the subject of the 
want of education. The Speaker then proceeded to combat the 
statements of that gentleman to show the fallacy of bis argu- 
ments he having founded {them upon the number of scholars in 
the public and private schools of the country in the year 1833 
instead of the numbers in the year 1847, These numbers had in- 
creased 211 per cent. since the year 1818, and this had been brought 
about with the assistance of one half million of public money during 
that time while the sum of £8,000,000 had been raised and expended 
under the voluntary system. Besides that, contended the speaker, 
there was the great Sunday-school system, which provided accomo- 
dation for upwards of 2,000,000 scholars, and which were superin- 
tended by upwards of 400,000 gratuitous teachers, without having 
received a single sixpeuce from the Government. But then it was 
said that the quality of this education was very defective. lle 
readily admitted that the quality was not all that they could wish. 
But even upon that point he was happy to be able to report 
progress. ‘Lhere were now no less than twenty-eight nor- 
mal schools in England and Wales, in which were contained 
nine hundred and sixty students, training for schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses. There were alieady many towus in which 
che accommodation in the schools was far greater than was 
needed fur the scholars who used them, This was the case in the 
towns of Liverpool, of York, and of Leeds, and in many parts, too, 
of the City of London, It was a mistake tosuppose that there was a 
reat wautof the means of education in this country [hear, hear), 
e was quite sure thai there were very many of the destitute classes 
of the people who could not afford to pay for the education thus 
provided, bit the Government scheme would not, in the slightest 
degree, reach them [cheers]. But tiere was one institution of 
voluntary growth which was calculated to reach the great bodies of 
vicious characters which always herded together in large cities and 
towns, and that was the ragged schools; aud of them it was that 
Lord Ashley said the Government must not meddle with them, 
for if they did, it would be sure to mar the instrumen ality 
which had been so successful in the management of those schools. 
On the constitutionai grouud he would merely say that if the whole 
subject were to be left in the hands of a number of committces 
formed by the Execntive Government, it would be just as reason- 
able to put into the hands of the Board of Trade the superintend- 
ence of all the industry of the country, giving it the power of estab- 
lishing drawbacks, enlorcing taxes, according to its own pleasure, 
and leaving them to ask the House of Commons for its annual vote 
to pay the expenses of those officers which the Board of ‘Trade 
pleased to appoint for their purpose (hear, hear, and cheers), 
He objected to the enormous influence of the eXecutive. Accord- 
ing to the most moderate computation there would not be less 
than 88,000 places directly under Government pay by means of 
the measure. Why“ sir, the India bill brought in at the coalition 
of Lord North and Mr. Fox, was as notlung to thig measure 
(cheers J. There was a rev. geutieman at ;Waketield, in Yorkshire, 
the Rev. Mr. Sate who delivered a speech ata meeting held in 
that town a short time since, in favour of the Government inea- 
sure. He expressed himself with considerable candour upon this 
subject. He said, that in his opinion the Keform Bill and the 
Municipal Corporations Bill had given great power to the people 
and he concluded his speech with a curivus parody on a resolution 
passed in the House of Commons im the year 1780. The 
words of that resolution were, “ Lhat the power and influence 
ot the Crown has inereased, is increasing and ought to be 
diminished.“ The rev. gentlemen suid, It is my solemn belief 
that the power and influence of the people has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished” [cheers]. Now 
he (Mr. Baines) thought that the most effectual way to di- 
minish the power and iufluence of the people would be by pressing 
such a measure as the present. He objected to the measure on the 
ground that it Would give a great increase of power to the esta- 
blished clergy of the land, who have ever been found upon the vide 
opposed to popular liberty, He objected to the measure because it 
would be a new endowment of religion in this land [“ No, no,” aud 
cheers]. He said, Les!“ (renewed cheers aud confusion.) It 
would be a new State endowment of religious teaching, in the 
closest alliancé with the Established Chutch, and adding two mil- 
lions sterling of the money of the people of Eugland to the six 
millions steriing which that Church already possesses. He ob,ected 
to the measure as a flagrant act of injustice towards the Dissenters, 
inasmach as they could not conscientiously receive Government 
money for religious instruction, their schools would be destitute 1 f 
all those pecuniary advantages lavished upon the schools of the 
Establishment, their schoolmasters would leave them, and the 
scholars would be led away from them (cheers), It had been said, 
that the Government measure would elevate the schoelmasters 
(** No, no,“ and cheers). It would give the more money to be sure, 
but every farthing of the money would be carved into a link of a 
chain that will bind them fast in bondage. An eminent philosopher 
and the lounder of the school of modern politics had spoken in a 
work published some years since, most correctly aud philosophi« 
ealiy of the injurious effects of Government interference 
in schools, he alluded to Adam Smith's * Wealth of Na- 
tions.” ‘Lhe system would tend practicaily to injure the 
poor. When schools were supported by voluntary contributions 
they were supported, in 4 great measure, by the rich, or 
those who were tolerably well situated. He was quite sure 
that if this measure were carried, Lord Juhu Russell would 
have been the means of breaking up his party in the 
country (cheers), and of separating mom himsell fthose who La! 
been the mai body of his supporters in ali past periods (cheers), 
and of driving the great body of liberals, who are the Noncon- 
formists of Eugland, to adopt that principle which had been so 
powerfully alluded to by Mr. A ali (cheers), and compel tuem to 
adopt the principle of hostility in mere sell-delence tu every fourm 
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nes of Knowledge and réligion shall stand debüre to remote pod- 
terity (loud and protracted theérs). 

Mr. J. Hinton séconded the resolution. He would hot, 
at that late hour, detain the meeting, and Would merely call 
its attention to a fact of whith he had just been made 
acquainted through the columns of the Sum newspaper, to 
the effect that, in France, a system of education ad | = 
propounded, which, like the present, proposed to lea 0 
matter in the hands ot the clergy, and whith, he was happy 
to say, was likely to meet with the most determined 0% 
sition, and would possibly be the means of breaking up the 
French Ministry. 

A person named Brooks moved the following amend- 
ment: —“ That crime and immorality abound in this Curis- 
tian country, and, as this meeting believes, arises from 
the want of an adequate efficient and universal system of 
3 which the plan of the Government only attempts 
to supply.“ 6 

A person seconded the amendment, for which two or t 
hands were held up, and che original resolution was catri 
all but unanimously, 

Mr. J. H. Rynanp, minister, of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
proposed, and Dr. JENKYN secondéd a vote of thanks té 
the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN assured the meétifig that Whatever ad- 
vantages they might have derived from the faet of havihg a 
chairman, be had derived great pleasure and great advan- 
tage from being there on that occasion. He thanked them 
for their kindness, and he should be most happy to do all 
in his power to promote the objects of the meeting, and 
prevent the passing of the measure. 

The inceting then broke up. 
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THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION SCHEME. 


GRANT8 TO ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS —PROBABLK 
MODIFICATION. 


In the House of Commons, last night, Sir Jamas Granam 
asked Lord John Russell if it was the intention of the Gus 
vernment that the aid intended to be granted to svhovls 
under the new Minutes of the Privy Council, was if extend 
to schools not in connexion with the National School So- 
ciety or the British and Foreign Society ; and, if so, whether 
the intentions of the Government had been properly 
sented by parties who asserted that no such aid would be 
extended to any schools in which the authorized version of 
the Scriptures Was not used, 

Lord Joux RusskLL replied: I will endeavour to explain 
to the right honourable gentleman, and to the House, how 
the matter stands with respect to which he asks these two 
questions. IL can state, in the first place, that no alteration 
is made by the minute of 1846, and which has been laid on 
the table of the House, wi h respect to the granting aid to 
any schools not in connexion with the National Society or 
the British and Foreign Sveiety, or with respect to grantin 
aid to schools which have not used the authorised version o 
the Scriptures. But there have been inquiries made with 
respect to the intentions of the Committee of Privy Council 
on these points, and, in the answer that has been given, re- 
ference has been made to the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council of 1839 on this subject. Previously to 1539 the rule 
was, that aid should only be granted to schools that were in 
connexion with these two suvieties, and the awards were 
always made to these sovieties in the first instance. In 1839, 
however, it was laid down by the Committee of Counell that 
they would be ready to consider other applications that did 
not come through either of these societies, but that any such 
applications must be considered a’ special cases, and that 
aid, if given, would be considéred as special. It has been 
lately intimated by the Lord President of the Council (Lord 
Lansdowne) that he is ready to Act on that minute, and that 
he does not think that the Committee of Council would in- 
sist that there should be a special case made out in each 
instance, but that, in any case of application for assistance 
or aid to be given, he thought the Committee of Council 
would, in such case, grant aid to schools not ih connexion 
With the schools of these societies. He also referred, in his 
answer, to another question--namely, the decision of the 
Committee of Council in 1839, in which it was declared that, 
in all schools so aided, the authorized version of the Scrip- 
ture must be used, That was the decision made in 1830, 
and which, I believe—though there have been some two or 
three cases of Roman Catholic schools brought under the 
consideration of the Committee of Council—hés not, since 
1839, been departed from. But Lord Lansdowne thought 
it necessary to add, in order to prevent any miscuoncep- 
tion on the part of those to whom that answer was 
given, that, although the minute declared that the au- 
thorised version of the Scripture must be used in its inte- 
grity in any schcol to which such aid was given, neither he, 
nor, he believed, the Committee of Council, would feel 
themselves at all precluded from preparing, or agreeing to 
other Minutes by which aid might be given to Homan Ca- 
thulic schools, in cates where they thought fit, from the 
constitution of such schools, that aid should be ted. 
‘Those to whom he gave that information said they under- 
stood the present Minutes to confine the aid to schools in 
which the authorised version should be used, and that when 
those further Minutes were made known, they would be 
ready to offer them such BL wey as they might think 
themselves bound to offer. 1 may say that no such Minutes 
have yet been agreed to. It is a subject that requires very 
mature deliberation, and I am not prepared to say that there 
may not be certain cases of Roman Catholic schools in 
which it might not be fit to give aid. But the terms of the. 
limits to be set require very deliberate consideration, and 
these terms of the Minute will be maturely considered, and 
will be submitted to the House before any aid is asked for 
educational purposes from this House [hear, heat]. 

Sir JaMes Guauam: As I understand the noble lord, the 
Minute of Council, as it now stands, declares that no aid 
can be given to any school in which the aathorised version 
of the Scripture is not used? ä 

Lord Joun RosszLL: I beg again to say, that this regu- 
lation is not made by the Minute of Council of 1846, vow 
under consideration, but that it follows from certain Miuutes 
of Council of 1839 (hear, hear]. 

Mr. I. S. Duncombe wished to know if the noble lord in- 
tenued to persevere with his application in aid of education 
on Monday, He thought that after what had just fallen 
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The Nonconformist. 


from the noble lord, it would be better for him to postpone 
the further consideration of this question until the further 
limits to which he alluded were considered. 

Lord J. Russ LL: There is no need whatever of waiting 
for the settlement of these further limits, because every- 
thing that will be asked for on Monday will be expended 
under the limits that are already before the House. I may 
add, indeed, that it 77 many parts of the subject will 
have to be undone. [This last sentence, says the Chronicle, 
the noble lord uttered in a very low tone, and it is, there- 


fore, possible it may not be verbally accurate.] The Times 
gives a different version of the reply 

Lord JOHN RusszLL.: There is no need of waiting for 
any farther Minutes, because everything that will be asked 
for on Monday will be expended under the Minutes of 
Council which are already before the House, and which are 
well known; and, indeed, it appears that on many parts of 
this subject, what was done some years ago is sought to be 
undone now [hear, hear]. 


BIRTHS. 


April 5, at Calthorpe-terrace, Banbury, Oxon, the wifeof Ricuarp 
Henry Rotts, Esq., of a son. 

April 5, at Writtle, the lady of Dr. ALEXANDER FLeTcueRr, of 
Finsbury chapel, London, of a daughter. 

April 10, at 1, Wellington-place, St. Giles's, Oxford, the wife of 
Mr. Jause SPENCE, M.A., minister, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


April 2, at Hudham chapel, Herts, by Mr. J. Lockyer, of Ponder’s- 
end, minister, Mr. J. J. Rous, of Takeley, Essex, to Miss E. Lock- 
yer, of Hudham. 

April 4, by Mr. E. C. Lewis, minister of the Lady Huntingdon’s 
Chapel, Rochdale, Mr. Heron Houpen to Miss ELIzaBetu CLEGG. 

April 6, at Kingsland Chapel, by Mr. Thomas Aveling, pastor, Mr, 
Joszen Witson, of Robinson’s-row, Kingsland, to Miss JANE 
MARGARET KIDGRLL, of the same place. 

April 6, at 17, Salisbury-road, Edinburgh, by Dr. W. L. Alex- 
ander, Grorce Harvey, Esq., R. S. A., to MARGARET, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late William Muir, Esq., merchant, Glasgow. 

April 6, at St. Paul’s Independent Chapel, Wigan, by Mr. William 
Roal, pastor, Mr. SAMUEL ANYON to Miss ALIC# ATHERTON. 

April 7, at Hope Chapel, Sandbach, by Mr. M. Shore, minister, 
Mr. Steruen WALLEY, to Miss ANN PEDLEY, of Haslington. 

April 7, at che Gallowtree-gate Chapel, Leicester, by the Rev. G. 
Legge, D.D., Mr. Joux Mc ALPIN, of Sparkenhoe-street, to ELIZA- 
BETH, daughter of Mr, R. Buiaas, Belgrave-gate, Leicester. 

April 8, at Northgate-end Chapel, Halifax, by Mr. William [ur- 
ner, M.A., WM. ArTHUR Cask, Esq., M. A., of Upper Gower-s reet, 
London, to SARAH WOOLRICH, second daughter of James 8 s- 
FELD, Eaq., Green Bank, Halifax. 

April 8, at the Baptist Chapel, Wotton-under-Edge, by Mr. hn 
Watts, minister, Mr. Gzonce Fow ers, accountant, to Miss en- 
RiET ALLEN, of the same place. 


DEATHS. 


March 23, at an advanced age, in the faith and hope of the Gospel, 
at Lambeth, ANN, relict of Mr. Samuel FRANKLIN, of the Countess’s 
Connexion, and for many years pastor of the Independent Church, at 
the Cliffe Chapel, Lewes, Sussex. 

March 30, in great peace, MARY, the beloved wife of Mr. Foster, 
of Morton-in-Marsh, in the 36th year of her age. 

April 6, at Lower Broughton, Manchester, Miss ANNA Lg@a 
Massi«, the much lovod and eldest daughter of Dr. J. W. Massie, 
aged 14 years and nine months, after a lingering indisposition, en- 
dured with singular patience and serenity. 

April 9, Mr, Joskru Marlon, Almondbury, near Huldersfield, in 
the Toth year of his age. He had been a member of the Baptist 
church, Lockwood, upwards of 50 years, and a deacon 36. 

April 10, at Greenwich, to the grief of his friends, Anruur, the 
youngest son of the late Mr. Awry, Thrybergh, Yorkshire, in the 
23rd year of his age. His end was perfect peace. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Friday, April 9, 

The following building is certified as a place duly registered for 
solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 7th 
William IV., c. 8) :— 

The Wesleyan Chapel, Haltwhistle, Northumberland.“ 

BANK RUrrs. 


BARRACLOUGH, THoMAS, Skircoat, Yorkshire, woollen .manufac- 
2 April 22, May 11; solicitors, Messrs. Bond and Barwick, 

seeds, 

BLACKFORD, THOMAS, Little Wilde-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
horse-hair manufacturer, April 16, May 21; solicitor, Mr. Gooday, 
South-square, Gray's-inu. 

Carrs, Tuomas, Lynn, dealer in toys, April 14, May 13; solicitor, 
Mr. Goddard, King-street. 

CawsTon, FRe DERICK HARDING, Earl's Colne, Essex, plumber, 
April 17, May 18; solicitor, Mr. Gooday, Gray's-inn. 

DANGERFIBLD, ALEXANDER DAN TEL, late of Salisbury-square, 
Fleet-street, printer, April 16, May 21; solicitor, Mr. O. Gray, 
Great Tower-street. 

Donson, JOHN RicHanp, St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark, hop 
merchant, April 20, May 18; solicitor, Mr. II. Walker, Furnival’s 
inn, 

MARKINS, Epwarp, Upper Holloway, Islington, victualler, Apri 
16, May 21; solicitor, Mr, Brooks, Great James-street. 

TowNtev, WicLiamM, Blackburn, cotton spinner, April 22, May 
13; eolicitors, Messrs. Neville and Ainsworth, Blackburn. 

WORTHINGTON, Henry, Eccleshill, cotton manufacturer, April 
20, May 11; solicitors, Mese:s. Neville and Ainsworth, Blackburn. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 


Carnig, J. and I., Dundee, grocers, April 16, May 14. 
CamMpBRLL, DONALD, and Co., Glasgow, grain merchants, April 
12, May 10. 
Lori, JoHN and Co., Glasgow, merchants, April 16, May 7. 
MACDONALD BroTueks, Edinburgh, stationers, April 15, May 7. 
Murpocn, WILLIAM, Glasgow, soap maker, April 15, May 6. 
STEWART, JOHN, late of Crieff, saddler, April 14, May 5. 
WaLTon, Juks, Glasgow, wright, April 13, May 4. 


DIVIDENDS, 


Arthur Southcombe Tu: ker, and George Muriel Bidwell, of Mel- 
combe Regis, grocers, final div. of Is. 5d., on the joint estate, and 
first and final div. of 14s. 94d. on the separate estate of G. M. Bid- 
well; at 18, Aldermanbury, on any Saturday—John Donaldson, 291, 
Regent-street, and of 49 and 50, Margaret-street, coach maker, first 
div. of 5s.; at 18, Aldermanbury, on any Saturday—Douglas Ander- 
son and Co., Old Broad-street, merchants, fifth div. of 24d; at 3, 
Guildhall-chambers, any Thursday—William Whisted Coleman, of 
Hill, Southampton, provision merchant, firat div. of Ils, 6d.; at 3, 
Guildhall-chambers, any Thursday—William Hodges, 48, Kings- 

ate-street, Holborn, cloth worker, Hirst div. of 2s. Gd.; at 3, Guild. 

allechambers, any Thursday—John Cottingham Johnson, 3, Lau- 
rence Pountney- hill, Cannon-street, merchants, third div, of d.; at 
3, Guildhall-chambers, any Thursday — Thomas Lambert Powell, 
Romsey, cabinet maker, first div. of 2s, 6d.; at 3, Guildhall-cham- 
bers, any Thursday—William Allen, 25, Wheelei-street, Spitaltields, 
scaleboard manufacturer, first div. of 28.; at 3, Guildhall-chambers, 
any Thursday— Benjamin Louis Meyer Rothschild, 71, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln's-iun-Helds, diamond merchant, second div. 
of Id.; at 3, Guildhall-chambers, any Thursday—John Morris, 55, 
Crownestreet, Finsbury, and of 83, Old-street-road, leather seller, 
first div. of 3s.; at 3, Guildhall-chambers, any Thursday--John 
Thomas, Cwmbach, Glamorganshire, builder, first div. of Is, 5d.; at 
19, St. Augustine’s-place, Bristol, on April 14, or any Wednesday 


after May |. 
Tuesday, April 13. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered for 
solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an actol the 6:hand 7th William 
V., e. 85:— 
Baptist Chapel, Sandhurst, Kent. 
Congregational Chapel, Stockton. 
BANKRUPTS, 
Bert, Mary Exvizapetu, 16, Finch-lane, Cornhill, newsvender, 
April 23, June 1: solicitor, Mr. Johnston, 100, Chancery-lane. 
DENMAN, THOMAS, 83, Quadrant, Regent-street, and 7, Bucking- 
hame-street, Fitzroy-square, stouemason, April 20, June 5: solicitors, 
Messrs, Lewis, Ely-place, Holborn, 
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Arnn. 16. 


DICKINSON, RoBeERt, Poul‘on-in-the-Fylde, Lancashire, maltster, 
April 27, May 25: solicitors, Mr. Appleby, Harpur-street, London : 
Mr. Liddell, Poulton-in-the-Fylde; and Mr. J. N. G. Thompson 
Liverpool. 

DUNNICLIFF, JOHN DEARMAN, Nottingham, lace manufacturer 
April 23, May 21: solicitor, Mr. A. Camm, Nottingham. 

Facey, Hucu HILL, Exeter, builder, April 29, May 19: solicitors, 
Mr. R. Fulford, Exeter; and Messrs. Coode and Co., Bedford-row 
London, 

FURLONG, Peter, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Liverpool, merchant, 
April 27, May 14: solicitors, Messrs. Cornthwaite and Co., Old 
Jewry-chambers, London; and Mr. C. Pemberton, Liverpool. 

KNIGHT, WILLIAM, Reading, wine merchant, April 20, May 28: 
solicitors, Mr. Holmes, Great James-street, Bedford-square; and 
Mr. Clarke, Reading. 

PRrrar, EDWARD, and NREwrox, WILLIAM, Lancaster-piace, 
— navy agents, April 22, May 20: solicitor, Mr. Coote, Buck- 

ersbury. 

Roggxs, Epwarp, late of Everton, Lancashire, victualler. April 
27, 2: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co., Temple, London; 
and Mr. @ewhurst, Liverpool. 

SMITH, Ricuarp, Kenn, Devonshire, butcher, April 21, May 18: 
solicitors, Mr. G. W. ‘Turner, Exeter; and Mr. H. Cowlard, Lin- 
coln's-inn-Fields, London. 

Srxwaur, CHARLES, 4, Little St. James’s-street, builder, April 
23, May 28: solicitor, Mr. Angell, Dean's- court, Doctors'- commons. 

TiBBEY, Epwarp, 22, Frith-street, Soho, diamond merchant, 
April 20, June 3: solicitor, Mr. Teague, Crown-court, Cheapside. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
BUCHANAN, Mosgs, late of Glasgow, miller, April 15, May 6. 
JoserH LILBURN, Glasgow, wright, April 19, May 10. 


DIVID¥ NDS. 

Henry William Hobhouse, Johnson Phillott, and Charles Lowder, 
Bath, bankers, fourth div. of 4d., pay able at 9, New Bond-street, Bath, 
as follows :—Creditors whose names commence with A, B, or C, on 
April 19; D, E, F, or G, on April 20; II, I, J, K. or L, on April 21; 
M. N, O, P, Q, or R, on April 22; 8, T, U, V., W, aud Z, on April 
23. Also, payable at 19, St. Augustine's-place, Bristol, on che fol- 
lowing Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, in 
the same alphabetical order; and on any Wednesday after May l— 
Henry Leonard, Cheltenham, ironmonger, first div. of 23. lld.; at 
19, St. Augustine’s-place, Bristol, any Wednesday after May 1— 
Thomas Lowis, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, laceman, first div. of ls.; at 
III, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on any Saturday— 
John Dodsworth Browning, Bristol, upholsterer, first div. of 3s. 6d. ; 
at 19, St. Augustine’s-place, Bristol, any Wednesday—John Adam- 
son, Stockport, grocer, final div. of 33. 3d.; at 72, George-street, 
Manchester, any Tuesday Auselm Colton Fowler, Louth, draper, 
second div. of 28. 114d.; at 2, Basinghall-street, any Wednesday. 


BRITISH FUNDS, 
Wed. :Thur.| Fri. Sat. Mon. | Tues. 


3percent.Consols.. 853. 851 877 
Ditto ſor Account.. 879 87 869 853 8553 77 
3 percents Reduced... 863 86 BOS 817843 86; 
New 3} percent.. . | S87} 874] S87, | 865 | 86% 8x} 


Long Annuities..... 9 9 9 9 14 9 
Bank Stock k | — | 198 | 195 | 194 — 1993 
India Stock........ ee — — one — — — 
Exchequer Bills | par | ‘lpm 3 dis par | Sdis | 2pm 
(India Bonds ........ — — 2 [Idis par lpm 


— — 


MARK ETS. 


MARK LANE, Monpay, April 12. 


The supply of English Wheat this morning has again been very 
short, and factors had no difficulty in clearing their stands at 23. to 
3s. per qr. advance from last Monday. Foreign Wheat and Flour 
participated in the rise: and there is a good demand for the latter 
article amongst the town millers. The quantity of English Barley 
on sale was not large, though there was a rather extensive supply 
of Foreign in during the week. Holders held for an advance of Is. 
per qr., though this was not generally obtained. Beans and Peas 
are dull sale, and Is. to 28. per qr. lower. There has been a good 
demand for Oats to-day, and an advance of Is. to ls. 6d. per qr. 
since last Monday. 

1. 9. 7. 7. 

Wheat, Re d. 714 to 78] Peas, Hog... 52 to 55 
— enn, „ OO as 
„ Doilers. . 54 @ 


W. ²ꝛ̃ͤĩ˙ůum „ ññß?ê „ 
Flour, pe rsack (Tcwn) 60 . 65 Pigeon 52 oe DA 
Barley d 2242 44 Harrow... 48 50 

ei r TOR icsiccees Bi. BS 
Malt, Ordinary ..-... 68 is. Fine 35 oo 39 


Pale „ „„ „% % „% „% „%% „%% „% „% „ „60 71 ee 76 

6 6 „%% % „% „„ „% eee 52 ee 56 1 

WERKLY AVERAGE FOR 
APRIL 9. 


„ une 
„„ GO v0 OF 


AGUREGATE AVERAGE OF THB 
SIX WEEKS, 
Wheat 6 6 „ „ „4„41 „6 Tis. ld, Wheat 256% „ 755. 6d. 
Sarley „6 „„ „„ „ 6 „6 „„ 51 3 Barley 99 9§ũ·2öd„ 52 10 
O ats 6 66 66 0 31 8 Oats 6695 5 2 „ 6 „ „ „6 „„ 31 8 
Rye „„ „ „4„4„6kf 57 7 Rye 9595 55555„46„„0 56 3 
ans % OL 5 Bene 99 5 
Peas 56 10 Peas 450 10 
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BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMiTHFIBLD, Monday, April 12. 


Notwithstanding the attendauce of buyers was large, the Beef 
trade, owing to the immense number of Beasts on show, and the 
change in the weather, was excessively dull, at a decline on last 
week’s prices of quite 2d. per 8lbs., the highest quotation fur the 
best Scots not exceeding 48. 2d. per 8lbs. At the close of business a 
large number of Beasts left the market unsold, The numbers of 
Sheep were considerably on the increase, and of very excellent 
quality. The primest old Downs, which were rather scarce, moved 
off slowly at last week’s prices; but all other breeds were very dull, 
and quite 2d. per 8lbs. lower than ou this day se'nnight The Lamb 
trade was in a very depressed state at a fall in value of 4d. per Slbs., 
the highest figure not exceeding 6s. per Slbs. Calves were in short 
supply and heavy demand at Friday’s quotations. In Pigs very 
little was doing, and the rates had a downward tendency, 


Price per stone of Slbs, (sinking the offal). 
Beef 25. 10d. to 4s, 2 e {ree S Od. to Oe. Od 


Mutton 3 ee 5 6 R ee 0 
Lambs 1 
HZab OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves, Pigs. 
Friday. 1.107 5 0 0 „„ 0 5,550 0 „ „ „ 0 169 6 6 6 „ „ 10 280 


Monday .. 3,703 eevcee 21.400 eevee 72 4 % Oat 


NRwOATR and LADEN ALL MARxRTS, Monday, April 12. 
Per Slbs. by the carcase, 


{inferior Beef 28,101. to 38. Od, 
Middlingdo 3 0. 3 2 
Prime large 3 2 . 3 4 
Prime small 3 6 , 3 8 
Largelork 3 8 . 4 0 


Inf. Mutton 38. 8d. to 33. 10d. 
Mid. ditto 4 ‘i 2 
Primeditto 4 4 . 4 6 
| Veal 4 0 5 3 


Sinall Pork oe 0 


SEEDS, Loxpon, Monday.—The Clover-seed trade waa very quiet 
this morning, and tne demand for sowing appears to be nearly 
over. Last week several parcels of Freuch seed were taken on 
speculation, generaily at very low rates, but this morning no in- 
clination was shown to purchase. In other sorts of seed scarcely 
anything was done, and quotations are little better than nominal. 

PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday.—Of Irish butter the dealers 
here bought sparingly; for some parts of the country and Scotland, 
the demand upon the whole was good, and therefore a fair amount 
of business was done, at prices varying from 80s. to 928. per ent., 
according to kind and quality; foreign in steady request at last 
quotations, say from 80s. to 100s. per ewt. Bacon: with increased 
supplies and limited demand, prices in the early part of last week 
gave Way, and some parties offered prime singed sides at 64s. to 
66s., Which attracted buyers, but towards the close holders gene- 
rally refused to sell under 66s to 72s. per ewt. Bales and flerce 
middles met a slow sale at about 62s. to 66s.; so also hams, at 683. 
tu 82s.; aud lard at 75s. to 82s, for bladdered, and 66s. to 708. per 
cut. hegs. In cheese the demand has been principally for the tinest 
sorts, Lhe demand for second rate things ran almost exclusively 
on American, and these the holders are pushing off at moderate 
rates. 

BKEAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
from 94d. to 10d.; of household ditto. 8d. to 9d. per dibs. loaf. 

HOPS, BorouGn, Monday, April 12.—There is no variation to 
notice in the general character of our market, since our last report. 
The demand is moderate, and prices remain about the same, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HOLLOWAY. 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICES. 


N SUNDAY, APRIL 7th, 1847, the Rev. IT. 
RAFFLES, D.D., LL. D., will preach in the MORNING, Ser- 
vice to commence at ELEVEN o’clock; andthe Rev. THOMAS 
BINNEY in the EVENING, Service to commence at Half-past 
SIX. On TUESDAY evening, the 20th inst., the Rev. T. RAF. 
FLES, D. D,, LL.D., will preach in the evening, service to come 
mence at SEVEN o'clock. 
A Collection will be made after each Service. 
On Tuesday, 20th inst., Dioner will be provided in the School- 
room, at Two o’clock. Tickets Five Shillings each, may be obtained 
in the Vestry. 


BRITISH SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL AMONG THE JEWS, 


A MEETING for SPECIAL UNITED PRAYER 


on behalf of the Jews, and to — — the Divine Blessing on 
Christian effort for thelr Spiritual welfare will be held (p. v.) on 
MONDAY Evening, APRIL 19th, in WARDOUR CHAPE 
CHAPEL-STREET, SOHO, at SEVEN o’Clock. An address — 
be delivered by the Rev. R. ALLIO TT, LL.D. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Subscribers and Friends of 
the Society will ve held on THURSDAY Evening, APRIL 22nd, in 
FREEMASONS’ HALL, Great Queen-street. The Chair to be 
taken at SIX o’Clock. Tickets may be had at the Office, No. 1, 
Crescent-place, Blackfriars ; of Messrs. Aylott and Jones, 8, Pater 
noster- row; Nisbet and Co., 21, Berner’s-street ; Cotes, 139, Cheap- 
side; and Miller and Field, 6, Bridge-road, Lambeth. 


HISTORICAL PAINTINGS. 


OMPETITION OF ARTISTS OF ALL NA- 

TIONS. Sussect—* THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST IN 

THE JORDAN.” Pictures two years in preparing. Size of the 
canvas, 15 feet by 12 feet. Premium, £1000. 

The Paintings forwarded for this competition, having been 
honoured with a private inspection by H. R. H. the Prince Albert, 
on Tuesday last, will be opened to the public on Saturday next, 
from ten to six o’clock, in the room lately occupied by the Chinese 
Collection, Hyde Park Corner. 


Admittance, 23. 6d.; Children under 12 years of age, 13.; Family 
Tickets for five persons, 7s. 


—— 


~MITH’S PATENT ADHESIVE ENVELOPES. 


9 The demand for these Envelopes is so great, and they are now 
so highly appreciated by Noblemen, Gentlemen, the Managers of 
Public Institutions, &c., &c., that several unprincipled persons are 
oftering for sale a worthless imitation, and others are representing 
hemselves to be“ Agents for the Sale of Smith’s Patent Adhesive 
Envelopes,” whereas, J. SMITH has no appointed Agent. To pre- 
vent imposition, therefore, the Public are respectfully requested te 
observe that eve pe bears the inscription: “SMITH’S 
PATENT ADH ESI E. 42, Rathbone-place, London.” All others 
are fraudulent imitations. 
N.B. For India communication these Envelopes are invaluable, 


RESOLUTION S passed at the GENERAL NON- 
CONFORMIST MEETING, held in the Town Hall, to op- 
pose the Government Education Scheme, April 18, 1847 :— 


Moved by the Rev. D. R. Stephens; seconded by the Rev, 
William Patterson; supported by George Hadfield, Esq.:— 


1. That the establishment of any religious sect by the government 
a country, is unscriptural, unjust, and beyond the legitimate pro- 
vince of the civil magistrate. 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Nolan; seconded by the Rev. Dr, 
Massie ; supported by the Rev. Dr. Halley :— 


2. That the Minutes of education, recently issued by her Majes- 
ty’s Privy Council, involve the principle of establishing all religions, 
inasmuch as it is proposed to aid the religious education ot all who 
will accept money from the State for that purpose, 


ESOLUTIONS passed at the ADJOURNED 
3 GENERAL NONCONFORMIST MEETING, held in the 
CORN EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, to oppose the Government 
Scheme of Education, April 12, 1847. 


Moved by the Rev. F. Tucker; seconded by the Rey, D. E, 
Ford; supported by A. Prentice, Esq. :— 

1. That the legitimate tendency of the measure will be to 
augment the wealth and power of the Established Chnrch of this 
country, to enervate the voluntary efforts of che friends of a free 
education, and actively to promote the teaching of error, equally 
with truth. 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Davidson; seconded by the Rev. R. 
Morris :— 


2. That this meeting is convinced that the immense patronage 
which the measure will necessarily place in the hands of a Privy 
Council composed of men whose principles may differ as the mem- 
bers themselves change, is prejudicial to the liberties of the subject, 
degrading to the cause of religion, and adverve to the development 
of those intellectual and moral engines which constitute the real 
glory of the nation; while violence is done to the consciences of a 
large number of her Majesty’s loyal subjects, and premiums are 
held out as an inducement to attend religious duties. 


Moved by the Rev. A. E. Pearce; seconded by Thomas 
Roberts, Esq. :— 

3. That the following Petition to the House of Commons be 
adopted, and signed by the Chairman on behalf of the meeting, 
and afterwards entrusted to the Right Honourable Thomas Milner 
Gibson to present; and that Mark Phillips, Esq., Joseph Brother- 
ton, Esq., John Bright, Esq., and the members for this division 
of the county, be respcetfully requested to support its prayer. 


Moved by John Burd, jun., Esq.; seconded by A, M‘Dougal, 
Esq. :i— 

4. That the foregoing resolutions be advertized in the Patriot, 
the Nonconformist, the Manchester Times, the Manchester Express, 
Examiner, and the Manchester Guardian. } 

| JOHN BURD, Chairman. 
Moved by Mr. Harrison; seconded by Mr. Taylor :— 


5, That the most cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to 
Mr. Alderman Burd for his valuable presidency on this occasion. 
SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 
THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME OF EDUCATION, 
A T an ADJOURNED MEETING of the 
GENERAL CONFERENCE of persons deputed by the 
Opponents of the Government Scheme of Education throughout 
the Kingdom, held atthe AING’S HEAD, POULTRY, on Friday, 
the l6th of April, 1847, 
The Rev. SAMUEL GREEN in the chair, 
It was resolved unanimously :— 


That the explanation made in the House of Commons by Lord 
Joho Russell, in answer to the question of Sir James Graham, rela- 
tive to the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
on Thursday evening, the loth instant, gives increased coun- 
tenance to the belief that the Government is acting a disin- 
genuous part, with a view to propitiate the Roman Catholics 
on the one side, and the Wesleyaus and a section of the Esta- 
blished Church on the other; and that this affords another il- 
lustration of the evils and dangers of entrusting the great interests 
of education and religion to a Committee of Council which may 
vary its policy and principles from day to day to suit a temporary 
expediency. ; 

That this Resolution be advertized in the following journals :— 
The“ Times,“ the“ Morning Chronicle,” the“ Globe,” the“ Sun,” 
the“ Patriot,“ and the“ Nonconformist,”’ 

By order of the Conference, 
J. W. MASSIF, 
J. H. HINTON, > Secretaries. 
J. M. HARE, 
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